The Musical Cloris. 





“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES” — Githe 
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OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC.—The Michaelmas 
Term commences on Monday, September 17th, 1860. Candidates for admission 
must attend at the Institution for Examination by the Board of Professors, on Satur- 
day, the 15th inst., at One o’clock. 
By Order of the Committee of Management, 
J. GIMSON, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
# Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, September 5, 1860. 


AD. LAURA BAXTER begs to announce that she 

will giveia SERIES of PERFORMANCES of SACRED and MISCELLA- 

NEOUS VOCAL MUSIC during the ensuing Season. Mad. Laura Baxter will be 

assisted by eminent artists, and also by her Amateur and Professional Pupils. Com- 

munications to be addressed to Mad. Laura Baxter, at her Residence, 155 Albany 
Street, Regent’s Park, N.W. 








Miss AUGUSTA THOMSON begs to announce that 


she will remain in Town for the Winter,—All letters for Town and Countr 
Engagements, Oratorios, &c., to be addressed 24 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


reas ARION (Eight-Part Choir). — Conductor, Mr. 
ALFRED GILBERT. — The Members are informed that the next Meeting will 
take place at 13 Berners Street, on Thursday, October 4th, at 8 o’clock precisely.— 
Prospectuses of the Society may be obtained on application to the Conductor, 

F. F. REILLY, Hon. Sec. 


T. MARTIN’S HALL.—SOCIETY of BRITISH 


MUSICIANS.—The Committee have the gratification to announce that the 
valuable Library has miraculously escaped destruction by the late Fire, and will be 
Re-opened to the Members and A jates as soon as arrangements can be made, of 
which due notice will be given. 

September 3, 1860. . W. W. GRICE, Secretary, Committee Room No. 4, 


HE MIDLAND COUNTIES VOCAL UNION, 


consisting of the following Artistes—Miss Ametia Hiti, Mrs. Joun Haywarp, 
Mr. Ropert Mason, Mr. Brices, Conductor, Mr. W. C. StockLey, may be 
Engaged for Oratorios or Miscellaneous Concerts, with or without Solo or Orchestral 
Instrumentalists. — Applications for Terms, &c. to be made to the Secretary, Mr. 
W. T. Briccs, Cathedral Choir, Worcester ; or to Mr. W. C. SrooKLey, 120 Moseley 
Road, Birmingham, 


A S MORNING GOVERNESS, at Bayswater or Ken- 

sington.—A Lady, who has great sure and much facility in teaching, wishes 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT as DAILY GOVERNESS, in consequence of the family she 
has hitherto instructed being about to leave England. N.B.—A satisfactory testi- 
monial can be obtained from the lady whose family she has instructed for the last twelve 
months.—Apply by letter, post paid, to L. C., care of Messrs. Boosey and Sons, 28 
Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 




















MUSICAL EDUCATION. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN, of good education and 


address, who can command a premium of £100, may be received for Five Years 
into a first-class Musical Instrument Establishment, of thirty years’ standing, in the 
West of England. He would be instructed in the Organ, Pianoforte, and Singing, 
and a Salary would be given in the latter three years. Apply to S., care of Messrs. 
Boosey & Sons, 28 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London. 





USIC TRADE.—Wanted, an ASSISTANT of good 


address, who thoroughly understands the business. Apply by letter to Mr. 
James Russell, 125 High Street, Oxford. 


USIC TRADE.—Wanted, an ASSISTANT for the 
Country, of good address and experience in the above trade. Liberal salary.— 
Apply, by letter only, to A. B., Messrs. Cramer’s, 201 Regent Street. 


OTICE to the TRADE.—The BUCKLEY’S 

SERENADERS’ AMERICAN MELODIES are COPYRIGHT, and can 

only be obtained of the Publishers, Messrs. Hopwood and Crew, 42 New Bond Street, 

London, W. The Second Edition of “ I’d choose to be a Daisy” is now ready. The 

Buckley’s Serenaders will make their first appearance in London early in October. 
Full particulars will be duly announced. 


A TUNER, who understands Repairing, is desirous 


Chee yg TUATION in Town or Country. —Address A. Z., 8 Cheyne Row, 
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ASTERN OPERA HOUSE—PAVILION 


Ba 





EYERBEER’S GRAND MARCH for the SCHILLER 
FESTIVAL, performed at the Floral Hall and Crystal Palace Concerts, as 
Solo or Duet for Pianoforte.—Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201 Regent Street. 


¥( } OOD NIGHT,” by I. LIEBICH.  Reichardt’s 

charming Wiegenlied (Cradle Song), transcribed for the Pianoforte by I. 
Liebech (forming No.2 of Two Popular Melodies for the Pianoforte, by the above 
author), is now published, price 2s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


“(00D NIGHT,” by R. ANDREWS. Reichardt’s 

charming Wiegenlied (Cradle Song), transcribed for the Pianoforte by the 
above popular author, is now published, price 2s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 
Regent Street, W., where R. ANDREWS’S transcription for the Pianoforte of 
‘S Fad ART SO NEAR AND YET SO FAR” (Reichardt) may be obtained, 
price 2s. 


N EW SONGS by BALFE.—“I LOVE YOU,” sung 

by Mr. Sims Reeves with such immense success at Mr. Martin’s (Exeter Hal!), 
Mr. Lindsay Sloper’s, and Miss Susannah Cole’s Concerts (St. James’s Hall), and at 
Mr. Balfe’s beneht concert at the Royal Surrey Gardens before 10,000 persons, 3s. 5 
as well as Balfe’s two charming Ballads, ‘“‘Oh! take me to they heart again,” 2s. 
sung by Miss Kare Rano (mezzo-soprano) at Mad. de Vaucheran’s Concert ; and 
“ T’m not in love, remember,” 2s. 6d., sung by Mile. Septarzek at the fashionable 
Concerts at Campden House, are published by Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regeut 
Street, corner of Little Argyll Street, W. 


“TT LOVE YOU.” By Emre Bercer. Sms REEVES’ 

popular Ballad, composed expressly for him by Balfe, ornpaed for the Piano- 
forte by the above popular author, is now published, price 3s., by Duncan Davison & 
Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


“FT LOVE YOU.” By I. Lizsice. Sims Reeves’ 

popular Ballad, composed expressly for him by Balfe, transcribed for the 
Pianoforte by I. Liebich, is now published, price 2s. (forming No. 1 of Two Popular 
Melodies for the Pianoforte by the above author), by Duncan,Davison & Co., 244 
Regent Street, W. 


“T NEVER KNEW HOW DEAR THOU WERT.” 


New Song, by H. K. Morey, composed expressly for and sung by Miss 
Lasceties (the Poetry by CaTHertns Wanrrtetp) is just published, price 2s. 6d., by 
Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


RASS BANDS.—BOOSEY’S QUICK- STEP 


JOURNAL contains Quick Steps, Troops, Marches, &c., printed in large type 
on small paper for pasting on Cards. Each Number contains Four Popular Marches, 
price 7s. for Large Band, and 4s, for Small Band.—Boosey and Sons, Holles Street. 


OOSEY’S BRASS-BAND JOURNAL, published 

every Month. 100 Numbers are published, containing Grand Selections from all 

the best Operas, Quick Steps, Polkas, Quadrilles, Waltzes, &c., arranged for Large 

Brass Band, 7s. each, and for Small Band, 4s. each. A very liberal allowance to the 
profession, List of contents gratis.—Boosey and Sons, Holles Street. 


HE MAZURKAS of CHOPIN, edited by J. W. 

Davison, complete in One large Volume, music size (100 pages), with Critical 

and Biographical Preface by the Editor, and Portrait of Chopin, price 8s., or superbly 

bound in crimson cloth, gilt edges, price 10s. 6d.—The Atheneum of July 28 says :— 

‘*This is a very handsome publication. The price is cheap, the page is clear, and the 

type is good. careful preface by Mr. Davison serves as Overture to these Mazurkas, 
and, as far as criticism and analysis go, is petent and well d out.” 


Boosey and Sons, Holles Street. 
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An ACCOUNT of the TONIC SOL-FA METHOD of 
TEACHING to SING. 


By JOHN CURWEN. 
ivan, and testimonies to the usefulness of the method. 


list of publi 
Ube eS ee Four copies for One Penny. 


with a number of Examples and Illustrations. 
GRAMMAR of VOCAL MUSIC on the TONIC SOL-FA 
METHOD. 


By JOHN CURWEN. 
This method seeks to cultivate the voice, ear, and understanding im conneetion with 
the real nature of music itself. Price 2s. 6d. 


The STANDARD COURSE of LESSONS on the TONIC 
SOL-FA METHOD. 


By JOHN CURWEN. - 


FERRARI'S WORK 
THE VOICE AND SINGING, 


Price Ss. 
MAY BE HAD AT HIS RESIDENCE, 
DEVONSHIRE LODGE, PORTLAND ROAD, PORTLAND PLACE, 
And at all the Principal Music Sellers, 


“ Of all the treatises on the cultivation of the voice that have appeared for many 
years, it is the most sensible, > u — News. 

“ There is more sense in this work than we find in nine out of ten publications of a 
similar kind.”— Atheneum. 

“ Here is a really sensible work.”—Mustcal World. 





A simple and practical development of the method, for pupils as well as t 3 80 
written that persons accustomed to the Established Notation can easily understand it, 
and accompanied by courses of Exercises in oq Old as well as in the New Notation. 
Price 1s. 6d. 


The TONIC SOL-FA REPORTER and MAGAZINE of 
VOCAL MUSIC for the PEOPLE. 


In 90 Penny Numbers, or in 3 volumes, each of 24 numbers, 2s.each. The current 
monthly Reporter (price 1d.) contains, besides 8 pages of music, 16 pages of informa- 
tion and intelligence. Its cireulation approaches 10,000 copies a month. 


TONIC SOL-FA METHOD. 


For information in reference to the locality of Classes or Teachers, apply to Mr 
Wiitiam Tuopey, Richmond House, Plaistow, London, E. 


CLASSICS of VOCAL MUSIC in the TONIC SOL-FA 
NOTATION, 


ROMBERG’S SONG OF THE BELL 
MENDELSSOHN’S “AS THE HART PANTS” cscesssssseressers 
HAYDN’S “SPRING” 
HANDEL’S “MESSIAH” 

HAYDN’S “ CREATION ” 

TETT, No, V. 
SRAEL IN EGYPT” 
ETTINGEN TE DEUM” ...cccscsrssseeenesssessecsore 
The CHILD'S OWN HYMN-BOOK, 

. Edited by JOHN CURWEN, - 
Contains 110 pieces suitable for Sunaay School Anniversaries. The increasing popu- 
larity of this work is shown in the saie of 240,000 copies in the last year. Price ld. ; 

or, in cloth, 24. For wholesale prices, apply to the Publishers as below. 


The CHILD'S OWN TUNE-BOOK. 


Companion to the above. Price 6d. 


The SABBATH HYMN and TUNE-BOOK, 

Edited by JOHN CURWEN, Harmonies revised by JAMES TURLE, Esq., of 
Westminster Abbey, presents at every opening a Tune, with six or seven Hymns 
carefully adapted to that tune, and marked for expression. 

77 Tunes and 467 Hymns. Large type. 

Edition A, in the Established Notation, price 1s. 6d. 

Edition B, in the Tonic Sol-fa Notation, price 1s, 6d. 

Edition C, the same as A, with ‘* Congregational Anthems” and “ Bible Chants,” 
cloth, turned edges, price 2s. 

Edition D, the same as B, with ‘ Congregational Anthems ” and “ Bible Chants,” 
cloth, turned edges, price Is. 10d. 


London: WARD and CO. 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


BERTINI’S STUDIES. 
EDITED BY CIPRIANI POTTER. 
REMARKS ON THE STYLE OF PLAYING. 


AMAAAARAOAR 




















on Orrooon 





WITH INTRODUCTORY 


s a 


Part 
1, TWENTY-FIVE STUDIES (introductory to J. B. 
eve 8 0 


Cramer’s), Op. 29 ove ove oe ° ove ove oe on 


In this Edition, and Op. 32 exclusively, are to be found the most recent 
alterations by the AUTHOR. 


2. TWENTY-FIVE PREPARATORY STUDIES (Sequel to 
PSO) ODEN 0k a Gens in cen tom cc6ibs Vpn mhe Gores cee 


3, EIGHTEEN OCTAVE LESSONS (for both hands), 


POR as ae ath, wtp sank ahh. \t ota, Sein, Ee cee 


4 re »” for small hands—TWENTY-FIVE 
EXERCISES or STUDIES progressively arranged for Young Pupils. 
k 1,Op. 100 .. 4 


5. Ditto ditto Book 2, Op. 100 ... 4 


6. TWENTY-FIVE CHARACTERISTIC STUDIES, 
k1,Op.66 .. 6 


Book 2, Op.66 ... 6 

8. Ditto ditto Book 3, Op.66 ... 6 

9. Ditto ditto Book 4, Op.66 ... 6 
%e* The Studies, Op. 66, are dedicated to the Royal Academy of Music of Paris, 


7. Ditto ditto 


London; R{MILLS and SONS, 140 New Bond Street. 


(yan MUSICAL WORKS, published by BOOSEY 

and SONS, Holles Street, London (a!l post free) :—Rossini’s Stabat Mater, for 
Pianoforte, by Smart, complete, 3s, ; Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, do. 3e.; Moore’s Irish 
Melodies, for Pianoforte, by Nordmann, 2s. 6d. ; ser Mazurkas, for Pianoforte, 
complete, with Portrait, and Critical and Biographical Introduction by J. W. Davison, 
8s.; Mendelssohn’s Songs, without Words, complete, with Portrait and Introduction by 
J. W. Davison, cloth, 7s. 6d.; Meyerbeer’s Dinorah, complete, for Pianoforte Solo, 
7s. 6d. ; the Juvenile Pianoforte Album, 12 pieces, illustrated and bound, 3s. 6d. ; the 
Operatic Album, 100 gems from the newest Operas, for Pianoforte, in cloth, 12s. ; 
Boosey’s 100 Reels and Country Dances, for Pianoforte, 2s. 6d. ; Boosey’s 100 Waltzes, 
by Strauss, Lanner, and Labitzky, for Piano, 3s. ; Czerny’s Etude de la Velocité, 
28. 6d.; Czerny’s 101 Exercises, 2s. ; Boosey’s Part Song Lag ne Mand Original Com. 
positions, handsomely 5s.; the Museum, 100 Sacred and Secular 
subjects for Harmonium, with Instructions, 7s. 6d.; Engel’s Harmonium Operatic 
Album, 60 Gems for Harmoniums, 7s. 6d. ; page Minstrels Album, 24 Songs in 
One Book, 2s. 6d. ; the Verdi Alvum, 25 Songs, in English and Italian, 4s.; Dinorah, 
for Voice and Piano, complete, 12s, 


Q4ANTA LUCIA, by WILHELM GANZ. A brilliant 
and effective Transcription for the Piano of this Popular Air. Price 3s. 
London: Ashdown and Parry (successors to Wessel and Co.), 18 Hanover Square. 


OHN FIELD’S SIX CELEBRATED NOCTURNES, 
REN ata Die, Seen een me 














ULLAK, LES ARPEGES.—This celebrated piece, 
played by Mr. Charles Hallé with immense success, is published by Ashdown 
and Parry, 18 Hanover Square, London, 


| WOULD I WERE A BUTTERFLY,” by A. 


Scntorsser, sung with immense applause by Mad. Lemmans-SHERRINGTON, 
is published, price 2s. 6d. by Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 








“¢1O00OD NIGHT,” New Song by A. Reicuarpt, 

Comroser of “ Thou art so near and yet so far,” is published, with English 
and German Words, and a Portrait of Herr Reichardt, price 2s. 6d. by Duncan 
Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


ILBYE COOPER’S NEW SONG, “The Meadow 
’ Gate,” composed expressly for him by Geores B. ALLEN, is now published, 
price 2s. 6d. by Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 








“¢1OOD NIGHT,” Réverie by Kune on Reichardt’s 
7 popular Wiegenlied (Cradle Song), is now published for the Pianoforte, price 
38, by Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


B. ALLEN’S New FANTASIA on “ OBERON,” 


@ composed expressly for and dedicated to Miss ARABELLA Gopparp, is now 
published, price 5s, by Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 











$ (oP SAVE THE QUEEN,” for Four Male Voices, 
as sung by the Choir of 3000 FRENCH ORPHEONISTS, at the Fétes given 
in the Crystal Palace, m agyny been especially for them by CamILLe pe Voss, is 


published in score, price 6d., by Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


EYERBEER’S FOURTH MARCHE AUX FLAM- 

BEAUX . Royal Wedding March ”), composed in honour of the Marriage of 

the Princess Royal of England with Prince Frederick William of Prussia, which was 

played with such immense effect by the Band of the Guides at the Féte of the 

Orphéonistes at the Crystal Palace, is published for the Pianoforte, price 4s., by Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, London, W. 


“TF I COULD CHANGE AS OTHERS CHANGE,” 

composed by M. W. Batre expressly for Madame Lavra Baxter, and sung 
by her with distinguished success at St. James’s Hall and the Royal Surrey Gardens, 
is now published, price 2s. 6d. by Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 











LLIOT GALER’S NEW SONGS, composed expressly 

itt indes 

Fe ea ad i Bis aS a cs ns Ba 
Regent Street, W. 
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Hebietos, 


Some pieces signed by an unfamiliar name— Anton Rée — 


have sufficient cleverness combined with musical feeling to | 


atone in a great measure for their want of originality, amid 
other shortcomings, Published at Kidbenhavn (Copen- 
hagen), we are unable to explain in what manner they 
found their way into the fish-pond we have recently begun 
to explore. At the same time, minnows though they be, we 
are glad to look at them. The least pretending, though 
not the least pretty, are three dance pieces (Op. 11)— 
“ Ecossaise,” “ Polska,” and “ Bolero.” Of these the most 
spirited and characteristic is the “ Bolero.” The “ Zcos- 
saise” has not a vestige of Scottish character ; but the 
“ Polska” (the name of a Swedish National dance in three- 
four measure—not a bit like its near namesake, the Polka) 
is quaint and charming. “ Deux Morceaux de Piano” 
(Op. 10) though infinitely more pretending than the fore- 
going, are not so satisfactory. “Za Plainte” is an andante; 
“ La Joie” is an allegro; both “ Plainte” and “ Joie” con- 
sisting of a sort of hash of Sterndale Bennett, the latter 
seasoned here and there with sauce a da Dussek. It is 
difficult to describe these pieces ; but in looking them over, 
one can hardly get rid of the feeling that something of 
Sterndale Bennett is going on not exactly as it should, that 
is, not exactly as Sterndale Bennett would have written it. 
There is a hint here of his Allegro Grazioso in A major ; 
a hint there of one of his three romances (the last, in G 
minor); a hint elsewhere of some other piece from the 
same graceful pen. The exquisite finish which declares 
the Bennett-touch, however, is no¢ in the touch of M. Rée— 
who, but that he publishes at “ Kiébenhavn,” might have 
signed his name Rae, or Rea, or Ray, or Wray, or (for a 
trifle) Ra. “Rée” though he be, he is well acquainted with 
our own Sterndale ; and also has a sly hankering for Dussek’s 
Elegy (Op. 61—on Prince Ferdinand), the last movement 
of which—with the famous syncopations—he has unblush- 
ingly parodied in page 10 (La Joie). “ Unblushingly,” we 
have said; nay—terrifically, A set of Cadences for Mozart’s 
great pianoforte concerto in D minor—three in number— 
might have elicited unqualified praise as improvisations, or 
extempore productions ; but (we submit it with deference) 
were scarcely worth publishing. The first (for the first 
movement) begins with a sort of parody of the “ freakish” 
passage that runs through the finale of Beethoven’s piano- 
forte sonata in F sharp major. In another place a frag- 
ment of Mozart’s second subject is forced into wedlock with 
the accompaniment to a chorus in Mendelssohn’s St. Paul 
(in E flat). Decidedly Herr (Mons. ? — Gospadin ?— 
Mynheer ?) Rée is not original. Cadence No. 2— for the 
same movement has some bold (if not always exemplary) 
strokes, and is more to our liking than Cadence No. 1 ; the 
hint at another “freakish” passage in the slow movement 
of Mozart’s own symphony in E fiat being less open to 
criticism than the parody of Beethoven already cited. 
Cadence No. 3 (for the last movement of the concerto) is 
by much the weakest of the set, and contains, moreover 
(page 8), an attempt at canon on the fifth above, in which 
the keys of D minor and A minor are so clumsily alter- 
nated as to produce an effect infinitely more disagreeable 
than musical. 

“Une petite Fleur,” for the pianoforte, by Charles 
Liiders, Op. 48 (Chappell and Co.), could hardly have been 
more fitly designated. A little flower it is, and no mistake. 

Moreover (an evident advantage) its fragrance is at the 





command of the majority of amateurs. Though not by any 

means difficult, “ Une petite Fleur” is, on the other hand, 
not so easy as‘to be played without some practice ; but the 
trouble will be well bestowed. It is as graceful as it is 
unpretending, and as well knit as it is graceful, declaring 
at once the taste that disdains common-place, and the 
ingenuity that can make what is simple at the same time 
interesting. Mr. Liiders should manufacture a few more 
such “ little flowers.” They are worth the pains. 

We had got away from the fish-pond. To return to it, 
however ; here is a minnow, or rather a stickleback, for in 
one place (page 2—line 3, bar 3, as far as line 4, bar 3) it 
decidedly sticks, or stickles. This is a setting of a smooth 
translation (by Mr. W. Anderson) of Beranger’s “ Oiseau.” 
The melody begins well and progresses well, until the 
point in question is reached. Here the key of B minor 
comes very uncomfortably, just after a sia, five, three on D 
sharp has brought us into E major ; and the uncomfort- 
ableness is not atoned for by an abrupt return to the key 
in which the song commences (A major)—the melody 
jumping up to F sharp, while the bass climbs from D to E, 
as if to demonstrate that a progression of consecutive fifths 
was not the most disagreeable in the harmonist’s index ex- 
purgatorium, 

“The Bay of Dublin Quadrilles” — by Wellington 
Guernsey (Brewer and Co.) — represent a whole globe full 
of glittering minnows. ‘The view of the famous Bay itself 
(from Kingstown Quarries) which adorns the title-page is 
alone an attraction, and calculated to raise a vision of her- 
rings, or conjure up an exposition of mackerel. But Mr. 
Wellington Guernsey’s fish, though lively and tempting, are 
not of larger dimensions than properly appertains to the 
minnow tribe. On the other hand, all of them are extremely 
pretty and to the purpose. They might be served up to 
Terpsichore, with the Guernsey sauce, and Terpsichore not 
be dissatisfied. To be literal—all the figures are as taking 
as they are Irish, spirited, rhythmical, and (as our fero- 
ciously vivacious neighbours say) “ dansantes.” Mr. 
Guernsey, in short, could hardly have selected more at- 
tractive tunes or have arranged them more “ convaniently. 
Two vigorous and excellent examples of the general 
treatment may be pointed out in “Kiss me, Lady” and 
“ Dermot.” 

“ Still waters run deepest,” words by “ Zeila”; “ Love’s 
messenger,” ditto ditto ; “ Song of the Survivor,” words by 
the Rev. W. Calvert (Addison, Hollier, and Lucas) ; are 
all more or less worthy the well-earned reputation of their 
composer, M. Francesco Berger, being — though for the 
most part somewhat too elaborately written — invariably 
melodious. In the last of the three, however — besides a 
transition to A flat (the key of the song being G) in the 
opening symphony, which being made nothing of subse- 
quently, is (to say the least) superfluous — we note a false 
relation (page 1—line 3, bar 3) between G natural in the 
first chord (six, three on E) and G sharp in the next (siz, 
five, three on G sharp) ; further on (page 2—line 2, bar 3), 
a dissonance, composed of a major ninth, major seventh, and 
major sixth, on D, most unceremoniously taken, and de- 
cidedly objectionable ; and still further, one or two other 
discrepancies which M. Berger might with advantage 
reconsider. Even the simpler (if not the better) song, 
‘ Love’s Messenger,” might be improved, with less endeavour 
in the harmony to avoid the beaten track. This over- 
fastidiousness is indeed M. Berger’s besetting sin. He has 
given way to it less manifestly in the Spohrish ballad, 
“ Still waters run deepest,” but even here he may be 
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taxed with one or two questionable backslidings. What, for 
instance, becomes of the F sharp on the chord of B flat in 
the second bar of page 2? The terrible dissonance that 
immediately follows (B flat, C,5E flat and D—on E flat) by 


no means accounts for it. 
f- 


f 


eS eS Se SS oe Se 
p- mn oe 2 —|—_—_} 


er: 3 
We hoped we had caught some trout ! 
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MUSIC AND THEATRES IN PARIS. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 
Sept. 6, 1860. 

Tur long-announced comic opera in one act, Le Docteur Mirobolan, 
has at last become palpable to the sense ; and after the gloom of 
the long dreary wet summer, brings a welcome occasion for a little 
wholesome laughter and enjoyment. This merry little production 
is founded on Crispin Medecin, by Hauteroche, a writer who flou- 
rished in the last century, the date of its first appearance being 1764. 
It is needless to describe the plot, which savours of the broadest 
farce, and which, in the old piece, is treated with the license pe- 
culiar to the stage of that time. Much of the fun trenches on the 
delicate ground which Moliére almost exhausted in Ze Malade 
Imaginaire, and one of the principal scenes is that in which 
Crispin is laid out on a table in the place of a hanged criminal 
whom the Docteur Mirobolan is about to dissect. The authors of 


the opera, MM. Cormon and Trianon, have, however, dexterously 
softened whatever was too excessive in this species of humour, 
while retaining enough of the pith and pleasantry of the original 
work to engender the heartiest mirth without offence to the com- 


parative squeamishness of modern audiences. The music, by M. 
Eugene Gautier, is entitled to a full share of the success which the 
piece obtained. It is extremely dramatic, and the resources of 
the orchestra have been well employed by the composer. Among 
the more successful morceaux were a lively quintet, a comic 
duo between Condere and Mlle. Lemercier, and a pretty little 
song by Condere, who plays the Docteur Mirobolan admirably, as 
well he may, for the part is exactly fitted tohim. Mlle. Lemercier 
also showed herself an actress worthy of the Thédtre Frangais, and 
might vie with the best soubrettes that have appeared in our day. 

At the Grand Opéra Le Prophéte is announced for Saturday, 
when Mad. Tedesco will sing the part of Fides. The performance 
is to be for the benefit of the pension fund of that theatre. Im- 
mediately afterwards, Mad. Tedesco and M. Niemann will place 
themselves at the disposal of M. Wagner for the rehearsals of 
Ténnhauser. M. Obin, the excellent bass singer who lately dis- 
tinguished himself in the part of Assur in Semiramis, is re-engaged 
for the ensuing season. Apropos of Semiramis, an edition of this 
opera is about to be published by the publishers of Ze Menestrel 
in a very grand and luxurious form. It is to be adorned with two 
portraits of Rossini, one taken in 1820, the date of the production 
of Semiramide, by the miniature painter Meyer ; the other from a 
recent photograph by Numa Blane. It is to be further illustrated 
by drawings executed by M. Belin, representing the principal 
scenes of the opera. If the material part of the work be on a level 
with this magnificence the result will no doubt be a very valuable 
discovery. 

The new opera at the Opéra Comique, which is announced as 
forthcoming under the title of Ze Roi Barkouf, is the same which 
was spoken of under the provincial title of Za Revolte dans I’ Inde. 
It is by MM. Scribe and Offenbach. 

[was extremely amused the other day by a paragraph in a 
French musical journal, of which, that you may here my enjoy- 
ment, I give you the exact translation :—“ The impulse given by 
M. Delaporte to choral music, and the recent visit of the 








Orpheonists to London, are bearing their fruits. Two Choral 
Societies are in full progress towards organisation.‘ Is not this 
want of information and conceit incredible? Is it wonderful 
that a nation which can thus morally shut itself within an im- 
penetrable Chinese wall, beyond which all is in its idea barbarian 
—jis it wonderful that such a nation should be despot-ridden, as 
it always was and always will be? In the same paper, however, 
a little justice is done to this country in the letter of a cor- 
respondent from London, who says :—‘ The English nation is 
perhaps the only one in the universe which does not think itself 
the greatest musical nation, whence it follows that it possesses at 
the present time the best music in the world” — meaning the best 
musical performances. The writer, however, goes on after this 
to brag about his own countrymen, and how they have carried the 
palm in everything during the late expireds season, which is 
simply not true, but he is obliged to bolster up his assertion by 
claiming a whole list of people as French who are English, 
Belgian, Italian, &c. 

Some of the Italian papers have been amusing themselves with 
murdering Vieuxtemps at Stockholm by the hand of an assassin. 
These are the same bravos, no doubt, who aimed a deadly blow at 
poor Rubinstein last year, but did their work so badly that his 
mangled remains have been writing an opera for the court of 
Vienna. Why did not the bunglers finish him?’ As to the 
amiable Vieuxtemps, so scatheless has he escaped the assassin’s 
dagger, that he has been, as I told you some weeks since, playin 
at Baden and at Hombourg, and was seen quite recently in Paris 
with not the slightest indication of the murderous attack upon 
him at Stockholm. The canard murderous is the most pitiful of 
the breed, and argues a terrible dearth of the imaginative faculty 
in the authors of his existence. I don’t know whether the late 
announcement of another aristocratic marriage with an artiste is 
to be ranked with this sort of poultry—it is that of Mlle. Nathalie 
Eschborn with Prince Ernest of Wurtemburg. It is gravely 
stated in the papers here, but I wash my hands of all responsibility 
in regard to its truth. 

From Brussels I am informed that the Belgian Association of 
Musical Artists has recently held its eleventh annual meeting, 
when the report of the secretary, M. Albert Delabane, was read, 
announcing that the capital of the society had increased from 
85,000 fr. (£3,400) to 94,264 fr. (£3,770). The society is com- 
posed of ninety-eight members. The municipality of Cambrai have 
offered for competition the design of a new theatre, to contain 
from eleven to twelve thousand places within an area fifty-five 
metres in length by from twenty to twenty-twoin breadth. ‘There 
is evidently some error here in the number of seats. 

The diapason reform proceeds. M. Calzado, the manager of 
the Italian Opera in Paris, is about to adopt it. The new instru- 
ments required to carry it into effect have been ordered and will 
be shortly ready. The pitch at this theatre was the highest of 
any in Paris, and it is said the singers will be grateful for the 
change. M. Calzado pays the expenses of the reform out of his 
own pocket. Lille has also adopted the new pitch, and here the 
city pays half the expenses to which the artists will be put by 
conforming with the alteration. 


—_— oS 


THE SAINTONS AT TOULOUSE. 
(From the Journal de Toulouse). 


Nous avons dit hier, en quelques mots rapides, que la Société 
chorale de Clémence-Isaure avait donné une sérénade & notre 
concitoyen M. Sainton. Cet hommage rendu au caractére et au 
talent d’un artiste de notre ville avait réuni & l’hétel de Europe 
un grand nombre d’amis de M. Sainton. 

Aprés l’exécution de la Polka de Laurent de Rillé, du Vent 
Creator de Besozzi, et du Combat naval, dont notre compatriote 
avait emporté un bon souvenir & la suite du concert qu'il donna 
ici, il y a dix-huit mois, M. Sainton est venu remercier les 
Orphéonistes et les féliciter de l’ensemble qu’ils avaient montré 
dans l’inteprétation de ces morceaux. Aux paroles bienveillantes 
et flatteuses de M. Sainton, Mme. Sainton, née miss Dolby, a 
voulu joindre ses compliments et témoigner comme elle était sen- 
sible 4 l’attention de l’Orphéon toulousain. Elle ne pouvait le 
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faire d’une maniére plus agréable qu’en se faisant entendre aux 
chanteurs. 

Mme. Sainton s’est mise au piano avec une grice charmante, et 
elle a chanté plusieurs morceaux anglais et allemands avec un 
style pr, aN et un grand talent. Familiaris¢e depuis long- 
temps avec la belle musique d’Haydn et de Haéndel, elle inter- 
prete ces célébres compositeurs avec le plus grand succes. 

Elle n’a point ces éclats de voix que l'on entend chaque jour 
sur nos scénes frangaises, ni les notes basses de nos contralti de 
conservatoire, sons équivoques qui n’ont de chant que le nom. 
Mme. Sainton-Dolby posséde un organe exceptionnel, un contralto, 
comme on en trouvait & l’époque ot Rossini écrivait pour ce 
genre de voix, d’une bonne deendue et descendant sans le moindre 
effort aux notes les plus graves. Elle chante avec art, avec ex- 
pression, avec fme. Elle nuance chaque phrase; chaque note a 
une intention particuliére et quelque morceau qu'elle interpréte, 
Mme. Sainton va droit au ceeur. 

Nous lui avons entendu chanter plusieurs airs de Haydn, de 
Haéndel, des chansons populaires de Londres, deux mélodies 
composées expressly pour elle par Luders et Randegger, et a 
chacun de ces morceaux elle trouve le moyen d’intéresser ]’audi- 
teur; on est parfois saisi d’une douce émotion par la maniére 
heureuse dont elle rend les plus simples idées. Elle cesse de 
chanter, on l’écoute encore. 

On reproche a la nation anglaise un extérieur froid et compassé ; 
on prétend que l’Angleterre ne produit pas de bons chanteurs ; 
Mme. Sainton-Dolby est une preuve évidente du contraire: et si 
les Sociétés philharmoniques de Londres ont des éléments, nous 
ne dirons pas pareils, parce _— trouve rarement une organisation 
riche et complete comme celle de Mme. Sainton, mais des éléments 
que puisse seconder un si beau talent, nous comprenons l’effet 
que produit chez le peuple anglais les réunions musicales, si van- 
tées, et nous regretterons de n’avoir pu connaitre plus tét une 
— artiste qui unit & un si beau talent la grice et l’affabilité 
es plus exquises. 

Pavut DE_LABURTHE. 
——<— 


FLORAL HALL. 


Tue concerts under the direction of Mr. Alfred Mellon had, in 
less than a week after their institution, taken so firm a hold of the 
public that their early approaching termination was a matter to be 
regretted, not alone by the speculator, but also by the lovers of 
music who, at the actual season of the year, are afforded so few 
opportunities in this metropolis of enjoying their favourite recrea- 
tion. Since our last notice the Mendelssohn selection has been 
repeated, the programme (with one ee exception) being 
identical with that which conferred such unqualified satisfaction 
on this day fortnight. A still bolder step—that of presenting 
Handel’s Messiah (the whole oratorio—allowing for Ps slight 
curtailments in the last part rendered conventional by Exeter 
Hall)—was followed on Friday week by a success which our 
neighbours “ d'outre manche” might reasonably style “ éclatant.” 
The solo singers were Miss Parepa, Miss Augusta Thomson, and 
Mad. Laura Baxter, Messrs. Wilbye Cooper and Lewis Thomas— 
all artists of eminent merit, and for the most part thoroughly 
versed in the music of Handel. The performance of this immor- 
tal masterpiece, under the direction of Mr. Alfred Mellon—who 
conducts an oratorio just as well as he does an opera, a symphony, 
an overture, or a concerto—literally enchanted an audience esti- 
mated at between 4,000 and 5,000in number. So much for “ un- 
musical London,” at the non-musical period of the year. In any 
other city of the world, under the circumstances, there would, in 
all Heenan not have been found a dozen persons to support 
such an undertaking. 
But the two “ Mendelssohn nights,” added to the “ Messiah 
night,” only led to further enterprise in the same praiseworthy 
direction. “Mr. Mellon doubtless had occasion to note that the 
“education” given by the late M. Jullien to the “masses” was 
too sound and general to be affected, in a prejudicial sense, even 
by the lamented death of the musician who was first to emulate 
e “schoolmaster abroad” of Lord Brougham. A Mozart se- 
lection was provided on Tuesday evening, a selection from Haydn’s 
Creation was the chief attraction on Wednesday, while Beethoven's 


colossal “‘ No. 9” (the Choral Symphony) was given on Thurs- 
day, and Mendelssohn’s Elijah (entire) on Friday. The produc- 
tion of this last great work (worthy pendant to the Handel chef 
Zeuvre) was fully warranted by the reception accorded to The 
Messiah. 

Meanwhile the concert on Monday night, which was attended 
by an immense concourse, was extremely interesting, inasmuch as 
the first part was wholly taken up with compositions by native 
musicians. Among these, such ephemeral pieces as Mr. Kings- 
bury’s ballad of “The Sailor’s Wife” (sung by Miss Leffler) ; 
Mr. Callcott’s Artists’ Corps Polka (by the band) ; Mr. Mellon’s 
Isabella Waltz (ditto); the cavatina, “O bright were my visions,” 
from Mr. Mellon’s Victorine (encored—singer, Miss Parepa) ; 
Mr. Hatton's part-song, “Ah! could I with fancy stray” (by the 
chorus); Mr. Mellon’s new volunteer song, “Every man join 
heart and soul” (Mr. Wilbye Cooper) ; and Dr. Arne’s “ Soldier 
Tired,” marvellously executed, as usual, by Mr. Thomas Harper 
—the most admirable trumpet player in Europe, who has not 
merely succeeded, but ant his justly eminent father (also 
encored)—chiefly represented our English composers in the light 
of unpretending, but, at the same time, none the less acceptable, 
dilettanti. On the other hand, the trio from Mr. John Barnett’s 
Mountain Sylph (Miss Parepa, Messrs. Wilbye Cooper and 
Thomas), together with that unexcelled choral glee of Bishop, 
“The Chough and Crow” (solos by Miss Parepa, Miss Leffler, 
and Mr. Thomas), consecrated by time, are now universally 
admitted as “classical.” Nevertheless, the most striking features 
of the programme were Mr. Alfred Mellon’s own brilliant and 
admirably instrumented concert-overture, entitled Romulus 
(literally, as the~ French say, enlevée by the orchestra); a 
pomnens and thoroughly dramatic march, from Mr. Charles 

orsley’s new oratorio of Gideon (which, to the shame of our 
London societies, Glasgow had the credit of producing); and 
the better-known cantata of Mr. Howard Glover, entitled Zam 
o’Shanter. The lastenamed (with which Mr. Mellon took such 
pains as became him when the work of a distinguished brother 
musician was committed to his charge) was capitally executed, and 
brought the first part of the concert to a close with the utmost 
éclat. Mr. Wilbye Cooper’s performance of the solo part was in 
all respects first-rate, the graphic text of Burns, and the stirring 
and characteristic music to which it has been set by Mr. Glover, 
being equally well delivered. No composition of recent times 
has more legitimately attained popularity than Zam o’Shanter. 
The warmest lover of the poetry of Burns, and especially of this 
his admitted masterpiece, could hardly have wished to see Tam 
o’ Shanter wedded to music more inspiriting. Every scene, every 
incident, every shade of expression is felicitously caught and illus- 
trated by the English composer, who—it may be said without 
exaggeration—has translated the romantic and inimitable Scottish 
legend into music so graphic and congenial, that it would be diffi- 
cult hereafter to fancy it associated with any other. Tam o’Shanter 
was received with the warmth of appreciation that has never yet 
failed to attend its adequate performance since first produced 
(under M. Berlioz) at the New Philharmonic Concerts. 

On Friday the 31st ult. (writes an occasional contributor) was 
assembled one of the largest audiences that ever listened to the 
Messiah. That an announcement of the work that has been and 
is more frequently performed than any other extant, attracted so 
many auditors, must be attributed, over and above the work itself, 
to the reputation of the Royal Italian Opera Chorus, and to the 
important fact that it was Mr. Alfred Mellon’s first appearance as 
an oratorio conductor in London. That gentleman, the versatility 
of whose talent is truly remarkable, brought the band and choir 
through with triumphant success. The choruses might have been 
more effective in the remoter parts of the Hall if the choir had 
been more numerous; but the capability of each member of the 
body was proved beyond dispute. Miss Parepa’s execution of 
“ Rejoice greatly ” claims our suffrages for very brilliant delivery. 
Miss Augusta Thomson’s singing is exactly suited in the air “ How 
beautiful,” which she rendered with very correct intonation. 
Mad. Laura Baxter and Miss Leffler divided the contralto music, 
the first lady achieving a well-merited success in “He was 
despised” (encored); and the latter singing “But who may 
abide” in a commendably correct style. Mr. Wilbye Cooper's 
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exertions to do justice to the arduous tenor music did not pass 
unnoticed; the plaudits bestowed on him were thoroughly deserved. 
Mr. Lewis Thomas (like his contemporary and senior, Mr. Weiss) 
holds the enviable position of a bass among a shoal of baritones. 
His solid manner, and the full round tone which increases in 
volume as he descends into the abyss below the stave, are all his 
own. He was enthusiastically applauded in “Why do the 
nations?” his delivery of the triplet passages being wonderfully 
exact, and the ponderosity of tone preserved throughout. The 
audience enjoyed the performance as if the work had never before 
been produced. Indeed the applause was occasionally more 
boisterous than is advisable at aZsacred concert. 


(From the Jilustrated Times.) 

A quantity of new dance music has been produced at the Floral 
Hall, much of which has a military character, or at least military 
titles. Thus, there is a lively “ Rifle Galop,” by H. Farmer, in 
which the orchestra have to shout “ Hurrah!” (a performance 
demanding no inconsiderable amount of animal spirits, especially 
as the said shout is in no way suggested by the music); and a 
polka, by Callcott, named after the “ Artists’ Corps,” to which 
valiant company about half of the Covent Garden band belong. 
Let these admirable instrumentalists fight together as well as they 
play together —let their execution in the field be anything like 
what it is in the orchestra, and their enemies will fall before 
them like one man. “ The Artists’ Corps Polka” (which we have 
not heard) was to have been performed for the first time at a 
semi-military concert given in honour of the volunteer movement 
and for the special benefit of the band of the said “corps.” This 
company was, we believe, founded by artists of the brush ; but the 
artists of the fiddle and the bow (or “artistes,” as most of our con- 
temporaries think fit to call them) seem now to form the majority 
of its members. 

We must not forget that Private Mellon has been wielding the 
baton (Field Marshal in the orchestra—Full Private in the Rifles !) 
over one of his own compositions—a new waltz, named (as all 
waltzes should be) after a young lady, and not after a ferocious 
Muscovite republican like Mr. Alexander Herzen. What can 
there be in republicanism, and, above all, in Russian republicanism, 
that suggests waltzing? The memory of Colonel Pestal, one of 
the leaders of the insurrection of 1825, has been more damaged 
by an unscrupulous London music publisher, who connected his 
name with a vapid waltz-tune, than by all the sneers and misrepre- 
sentations directed against him by Russian absolutists. Prince 
Galitzin has behaved better to Mr. Herzen, the waltz named after 
him being, at least, a waltz of some beauty and some character. 
Now the Prince has given us a quadrille (performed for the first 
time last week at the Floral Hall) which is founded on Russian 
melodies, and entitled the “ Ogareff,” Mr. Ogareff being another 
republican, also (what is far more important) a poet, and a co- 
operator of Mr. Herzen in the publication of the Russian journal, 
of Paternoster Row, known as the Kolokol, or “ Bell.” 

But to return to Private Mellon. His Isabella Waltz, then, is a 
very charming waltz, and an honour to the young lady after whom 
it is named. The new cornet-player, too, of Private Mellon’s 
band has brought out a polka which gives the new cornet-player 
an opportunity of bringing out some difficult and distressing] 
loud passages. This is called, with some propriety, “ The Whirl- 
wind Polka,” and when Mr. Levy is playing it we expect every 
moment that he will blow his own head off. 

Finally, we “assisted” one night at the fag end of the per- 
formance of a quadrille, in which the music of the last figure ap- 
peared to have been twisted out of the magnificent march in the 
Prophéte. One of Handel’s oratorios is announced for next week. 
Let us hope that no attempt will be made to convert any of its 
choruses into galopades. 

As to the vexed question of the Floral Hall’s special adapta- 
bility for musical performances, we can safely say that it is far 
superior in that respect to all other glass buildings that we know 
of—such, for instance, as the Crystal Palace, or the Palais de 
l'Industrie in Paris. The waves of sonority, however, are not 
sufliciently compressed by walls of glass, which, moreover, have 
the disadvantage of letting in a considerable amount of sound— 
that is to say, noise—from the outside. During the recent tole- 





rably successful imitation of a deluge the clatter on the roof has 
been like the rattling of small shot, and occasionally like the roll 
of a score of drums. Such an accompaniment, not having been 
devised by the composer, nor calculated upon by the conductor, 
nor in any way taken into account by the singer, is sure to pro- 
duce a bad effect, especially with an air that commences piano like 
“Casta diva.” There are portions of Norma in which the tattoo- 
ing of the rain upon the roof would not be quite so much out of 
place; but it does not (as Mlle. Parepa we are sure will testify) 
suit “ Casta diva” at all. 


PROFESSIONAL SINGING IN CHURCHES, 


Rer._y oF THE CHURCHWANDEN TO THE Rigur REVEREND THE 
Lorp Brsyor or Ripon. . 


My Lorp,—It is with painful feelings of regret I feel bound to reply 
to your lordship’s letter, published in the Leeds Intelligencer of the 11th 
inst.; also to that of an incumbent, which was also published in the 
Intelligencer on the 18th inst. 

In your lordship’s letter you state,““that a professional singer, 
Miss W., had been engaged to sing select pieces of music during the 
service. I consider such an announcement as this highly objectionable.” 
I would ask your lordship whether you mean the engagement of 
Miss W., or the announcement of the pieces she sung as highly ob- 
jectionable, or ‘both. In either case I beg respectfully to express my 
dissent from your lordship’s views. 

This feeling is not mine alone, but also that of many others. We do 
consider select pieces—as anthems, spiritual songs, &c.—as parts of 
divine service, and quite as sacred ; and when the performances of these 
sacred pieces draw together an attentive and sober-minded congregation 
to listen to and hear the Word of God preached, surely your lordship 
should pause and learn our position before you hastily condemn our 
proceedings. It may suit the purpose of one or two individuals to cause 
your lordship to censure us, the churchwardens; notwithstanding which 
I do not feel, as yet, convinced that we have justly merited your lord- 
ship’s displeasure. 

Your lordship also says, “I delight in good music.” If so, how 
are you to have good music except through the medium of those who 
make a profession of it ? It is usual in cathedrals and parish churches 
to engage professional singers. I cannot perceive the difference 
why the constant employment of professional singers should differ from 
their ional engagement, as was the case in our church on the 
Sabbath alluded to. Again, I cannot conceive why the same objection 
will not apply to the organists of cathedrals and churches, they being 
chiefly professional men, and engaged in many instances at very high 
salaries. In either case their services are paid for. Nor can I see any 
objection to it. 

I agree with your lordship that it is desirable that “all singing in 
churches in which the congregation cannot take part is objectionable.” 
In order to avoid that inconvenience, we stated in our notices, as your 
lordship will have perceived, what sacred pieces would be sung, and 
anyone who could or thought proper to join might do so, In doing 
this we only did what is regularly done in many cathedrals and some 
parish churches. If, on the other hand, it be your lordship’s opinion 
that all professional singers and players are to be dispensed with, who 
are to sing the anthems, or sacred songs, during divine service as 
directed in the Book of Common Prayer? Your lordship will be aware 
that the anthems in the earliest period of church service consisted 
usually of a solo, or sacred song, followed by a chorus, in which the 
congregation might join: the same is generally the case with more 
modern music. You will also be aware that few, except a professional 
singer, would attempt to sing a solo. 

Perhaps your lordship may say that it is the announcement of some 
particular singer which is objectionable. If so, may I ask your lord- 
ship in what way the announcement of the name of a particular clergy- 
man to preach a sermon differs from that of a singer, when the object 
in both cases is the soliciting of money from the congregation for a 
purpose ? The object in either case is to attract the attention of the 
public, and through that medium to procure their charitable donations. 
I will now go to a statement of circumstances which induced us to 
appeal to the parishioners and others through the medium of the church 
service. The district church, with which I am officially connected, not 
having undergone any repairs for the last 18 years (the warmin 
apparatus erected in 1851 cannot be considered as such), it had suffered 
greatly from the severity of last and previous winters. The rain had 
penetrated the roof, aid, in the rainy season, the water ran down on 
both the pulpit and reading-desk, as well as into the pews. The wood- 
work in the roof was beginning to decay. Matters standing thus, we, 
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the churchwardens, were conscious that if the church could not be 
repaired it would soon become untenable. The next question was, how 
were we to raise the money for the repairs? Those who attend the 
church are nearly all of the labouring class. The great body of the 
inhabitants are dissenters. Consequently it would be impossible to 
raise the money by a church rate. Our only alternative, therefore, was 
to appeal to the generosity of the neighbouring gentry, and I am happy 
to say that appeal was not made in vain. After exhausting all probable 
resources near home, we still required a sum of more than £20 to com- 
plete the work. Our only feasible plan, which your lordship so much 
condemns, of raising the money was to enlist the assistance of a 
deservedly popular clergyman (the Rev. Mr. Stowell), who, together with 
the curate, should preach sermons in behalf of the object in question, 
and to engage a portion of the Bradford Parish Church Choir, as well 
as a Miss W., who had lately been of the choir of Huddersfield Church. 
This was not done without first consulting the incumbent by me alone ; 
the curate, not being at home at the time, did not and of course could 
not take part in the matter, though I must state that in soliciting aid 
from the neighbouring gentry, I should not have been so successful 
without his assistance. On Thursday, July 9th, I waited on the incum- 
bent at the Parsonage, tp lay before him a statement of the monies 
subscribed, and also explained to him what further sum would be required 
to complete the repairs necessary to be done. In these repairs there 
was no ornamental work or “ llishments” contemplated. After some 
conversation as to the mode of raising the sum further required, we both 
agreed we had no alternative but to follow former precedents: he sug- 
gested the following in addition, that “ silver should be charged on all 
who went into the church.” This I could not comply with, so far as 
the body of the church was concerned. He also stated, that “ our own 
choir will not be sufficient for the occasion :” hence the engagement of 
the Bradford Parish Church Choir, &c. 

The sermons, together with the singing, drew to the church a great 
number of people, and to quote the words of the Reverend Mr. Stowell, 
he said he “ had never before preached to so large a congregation as 
had assembled in the church that evening, and never to a more attentive 
and orderly one.” Such being the case, I take the liberty to express a 
hope that it was “no profanation of a church,” and my conviction is 
that the inhabitants of this township and of the surrounding district 
know how to appreciate a good sermon as well as good singing, By these 
means we were put into a position to pay the work-people for their 
labour, and the church was put into good repair and preservation, form- 
ing a strange contrast with that state of dilapidation which the day- 
schools in}connection with the church now present ; and in neither of which 
is there either a teacher or a scholar. Had we not had recourse to the 
means above stated, our collections would have been very inadequate, 
as may be surmised from the fact that the collections at our annual ser- 
mons have seldom, if ever, exceeded £2, 10s,, and very rarely ever have 
reached that amount. 

The incumbent, in his letter to your lordship, states that “ so far 
from countenancing the proceedings, I requested my family not to 
attend the service.” Whether from illness, or from some other cause, 
best known to himself, his memory seems to be at fault, or his request 
was not attended to, for four of his family out of siz, I have reason to 
believe, were present at both afternoon and evening service. He also 
alludes in his letter to “a kindred act in 1852,” and deplores the 
consequences. Notwithstanding which, in June 1853, he sanctions the 
preaching of two sermons, the engagement of four professional singers, 
and one amateur. A circular printed on that occasion is in my pos- 
session, and that circular was drawn up by the incumbent, although in 
his letter to your lordship he professes to be so “ INTENSELY ADVERSE ” 
to such proceedings. ‘That circular I took as a guide in the arrange- 
ment of the course which your lordship so strongly condemns. It may 
happen that your lordship may charge me with uncharitableness in thus 
alluding to the part taken by the incumbent at a time when he is 
suffering from sickness, but your lordship will bear in mind that I am 
not the aggressive party, I am merely standing in self-defence. You 
may also say I speak strongly on these matters, I certainly feel so; and 
were your lordship fully acquainted with the difficulties I have had 
to contend with, from different sources, for years past, I think your 
lordship would sympathise with instead of blaming me. 

I am, my lord, your most humble and obedient servant, 
J. Wricut, Churchwarden. 





‘Retort or THE Bisnor or Ripon. 
Palace, Ripon, August 23, 1860. 
Sir,—I have to acknowledge your letter, which (without either date or 
address appended to it) has reached me by this morning’s post. You 
state that you feel bound to reply to a letter of mine which was inserted 












in some of the provincial newspapers on the 11th inst., and also to 
a letter from an incumbent which appeared at a later date in the same 
papers. 

You have taken upon yourself the responsibility of defending the 
practice against which I have thought it a duty to record my strong 
objection. 

The practice which I condemn is that of announcing that any pro- 
fessional singer whatever will, at any particular service, sing select 
pieces of music, for the sake of attracting large numbers of persons to 
attend church on such an occasion. In the letter which you have 
addressed to me you defend the practice upon the following grounds : 

1. The custom in cathedrals. 

2. The requirements in our book of Common Prayer. 

8. The ordinary practice of announcing, on special occasions, pare 
ticular preachers. 

4. The difficulties which churchwardens experience in obtaining the 
funds which are required for the repair of churches, &c. 

With respect to “the custom in cathedrals,” there is a wide dis- 
tinction between cathedrals and ordinary parish churches, I, for one, 
should be very sorry to see the ordinary plain and simple service of our 
parish churches supplanted by cathedral music; nor do I believe that 
the great body of English Churchmen would regard with any favour 
an attempt to assimilate the mode of conducting public worship in 
ordinary parish churches to that’ which prevails in cathedrals. But 
you are mistaken in supposing it is the custom to announce that profes- 
sional singers will take part in cathedral services. Each cathedral has 
its own staff of singers, who are trained to the practise of music, and to 
whom devolves mainly the due performance of the musical portions of 
the service. I am not aware of any instance in which professicnal 
singing has been advertised as an attraction to bring persons to attend 
cathedral service. It is universally known that cathedral service 
differs from the ordinary parochial service, and the custom in cathe 
drals is not the law for parish churches. 

(2.) With respect to the “requirements of the Book of Common 
Prayer,” you ask “ who are to sing the anthems or sacred songs during 
divine service as directed in the Book of Common Prayer?” If you 
will be at the trouble of looking at the Book of Common Prayer, you 
will find there is no such direction as you appear to imagine. 

The services, such as the “ Venite exultemus,” “Te Deum,” &c. &c., 
are to be “ said or sung.” There is no law that they are to be sung, 
With respect to the anthem the rubric specifies the place in the service 
where, if sung, it is to be introduced ; but the terms of the rubric, “in 
quires and places where they sing here followeth the anthem,’ distinctly 
imply that the performance of an anthem is the exception, not the rule. 

The experience of the overwhelming majority of the parish churches 
in the kingdom clearly proves that the requirements of the Book of 
Common Prayer may be kept without resorting to the practice which 
you have come forward to defend, of engaging and advertising profes- 
sional singers to take part and sing select pieces of music during divine 
service. You are surely aware of churches in your neighbourhood 
where the musical portions of the service are admirably conducted— 
where even services and anthems are occasionally introduced — but 
where it is never the custom to make a parade of professional singing to 
attract a congregation, or on the plea of meeting the requirements of 
our Book of Common Prayer. 

(3.) You attempt to drawa parallel between the announcement of 
some eminently gifted singer to perform at a special service, and the 
ordinary notice that some well-known clergyman will preach the 
sermon. 

The two cases are totally different. The people are invited to attend 
the ordinance of preaching because it is one of the chief instrumentali- 
ties of which it pleases God to make use to save souls. The object of 
advertising a particular preacher is not to afford an intellectual treat, 
but to give to greater numbers the opportunity of hearing from one of 
Christ’s ministers the exposition of God’s word, in order that their 
souls may receive spiritual profit. Will you compare this with the 
advertisement that a particular vocalist will sing on some special 
occasion, in order that the lovers of music may have the gratification of 
hearing his, or her, musical talent, and then pay for his entertainment 
by casting in his offering to swell the so-called charitable collection? Is 
the Lord’s Day the time for musical entertainments? Is the hallowed 
house of prayer the place for the display of musical talent? or the 
sacred hours of the Sabbath to be spent in gratifying the appetite and 
taste for beautiful music ? , 

But (4.) you seem to defend the practice upon the ground of the 
financial difficulties in which unhappily churchwardens who are 
zealous in the discharge of their official duties are often placed. — I can 
honestly assure you that I sympathise with you in those difficulties. I 
regret that, owing in a great measure to the present unsatisfactory state 
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of the Church-rate question, so much difficulty sometimes attends the 
obtaining requisite funds whether for the repair of the fabric or the 
maintenance of the services of your church. 

But if is a fundamental principle “not to do evil that good may 
come,” nor do I believe that it ever can be necessary to resort to such 
unworthy means as the hiring and advertising professional singers to 
perform in our churches, in order to raise the necessary funds to main- 
tain the ordinances of public worship, The practice is in reality in- 
defensible. It is derogatory to the honour of God. It is at variance 
with the spirit of your Church Service. It is fraught with many evils. 
Its tendency is to degrade our churches to the level of the concert 
room ; to make persons lose sight of the real ends of public worship, 
and, in their admiration of musical talent, to forget that we meet in the 
Lord’s House for united prayer, united praise — and in order that our 
souls may be fed with the wholesome food of God’s holy word and 
sacraments. 

When a parish is blest with an active and laborious minister of Christ, 
in season and out of season, abounding in his Master’s work,—preaching 
to his people both by word and example, and shewing himself “in all 
things a pattern of good words,” I am sanguine enough to believe that 
such a minister will succeed to rally around him an attached and 
willing people, ready to uphold to the utmost of their power the due 
observance of our holy religion. There will be no need in such a case 
to employ any doubtful measures for creating an interest in behalf of 
the Church or her services, I am desirous to see these services upheld 
with the utmost propriety and efficiency. There is not a parish in the 
diocese in which there may not be found a sufficient number of persons 
competent to lead congregational singing. I think it important to 
cultivate the taste for music. We ought to give to God of our best; 
but it is no gain to the cause of religion, whenever by the introduction 
of highly artistic music the congregation are deprived of the privilege 
of joining in the praises of God; or whenever, fur the sake of re- 
plenishing a churchwarden’s exchequer, the season for the celebration 
of public worship is employed as an occasion for calling together a 
multitude to have their musical taste gratified by the performance of 
select pieces of fine music. 

I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 
R. 


Mr. Joseph Wright, Churchwarden. 
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HE Sonata, the noblest form that instrumental music can 
assume, appears to be going out of date. So much the 
worse for the art. Let the Sonata be once entirely laid 
aside, as antiquated, and music will rapidly fall from the 
high place it now occupies as a beautiful and intellectual 
pursuit. Sonatas continue to be written, it is true; the 
German and French catalogues of new music, the latter 
more rarely than the former, and the English still more 
rarely than the latter, occasionally announce a new 
sonata, by some unknown composer ; but few of the tried 
and acknowledged writers ever venture on producing, cer- 
tainly not on publishing, a work of this gravity and im- 
portance. A young musician not seldom begins his career 
with “a grand sonata,” with all the four movements un- 
usually long, which, for want of encouragement, he prints 
at his own expense. Finding that it does not sell, and 
that, excepting the few he may have presented to his 
friends, who do not thank him, the fifty or hundred copies 





originally issued remain a dead weight upon the shelves 
of his publisher, he abandons all idea of composing a 
second sonata, and at once sets to work upon capriccios, 
fantasias, romances, sketches, songs without words, and 
whatever he may consider the most marketable commodity. 
If he be ambitious, and a lover of his art, he will not 
descend to the variations, rondos, sketches 2 la valse, &c., 
with which our pianofortes are covered by those who are 
neither ; he follows, however, in the train of his contempo- 
raries, and gives birth to a series of short movements 
in the capriecio form— that is in no form whatever — 
which he dignifies by names borrowed from others, 
or names of his own coinage, having no intelligible 
connection with the works to which they are applied. 
Whether from all this farrago of the fancy, anything 
clear and symmetrical will arise, to induce us to regret the 
sonata no longer, it is for some commanding genius to prove. 
Mendelssohn invented a beautiful form, in the Lieder ohne 
Worte; but he exhausted it himself. To him it was but an 
exercise of the fancy, an easing of his continually inventive 
brain from some of the ideas with which it was overstocked, 
and which he did not find convertible to loftier purposes ; 
but his imitators—for the most part unblessed with one 
idea in a twelvemonth, destitute of fancy and invention— 
attempting to emulate him, have only demonstrated their 
incompetency. Their Lieder ohne Worte are little better 
than an empty figure of accompaniment, to which a meagre 
and passionless tune has been made to fit, with infinite and 
unprofitable labour. So true is this, that the title of Songs 
without Words—in German, French, or English—affixed to 
a piece of new music, predisposes us against the author, 
and takes away all the inclination we might otherwise have 
felt to look at his work. ‘To Mendelssohn, also, may be 
traced the endless forms which the capriccio, or caprice, has 
assumed within the last twenty years. But his imitators— 
who include, we may almost say, the entire race of modern 
composers for the piano—independently of the barrenness 
of their invention, have altogether overlooked that element 
which in Mendelssohn’s smallest efforts is never absent— 
the symmetry and consequence of form which ally them 
more or less to the sonata. 

The fantasia used to be regarded, among the old writers, 
as a sort of improvisation, and was an exception, not a 
rule. But what would Mozart have thought, had he lived 
now, and found nine works out of every ten devoted to the 
pianoforte and other instruments, fantasias—long or short 
—in other words improvisations, without plan or order— 
unmeaning jumbles of themes, good or bad, which might 
belong to anything else than that in which they appear, 
with quite as much or quite as little propriety? Mozart 
would not have believed his ears. The ingenious develop- 
ment, or working out, of a theme—which was wont to 
signalise, not merely fantasias, but actual improvisations— 
he would have sought in vain; much more in vain the 
elaborate fugue, demonstrating the composer’s facility in 
counterpoint, that lent interest to the fantasias of the elder 
masters, 

Some will have it that Beethoven completely exhausted 
the sonata. But this is a manifest error, Beethoven rather 
showed, by the infinite variety he imparted to it, that the 
sonata was inexhaustible. He was aware of all the latest 
resources of the art—as may be well supposed, since he had 
so large a share in their invention ; but he could find no 
better or more convenient field for their development than 
this particular one, which already existed, and already, if 
constant use can wear, had been worn threadbare by Mozart 
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and Haydn—to say nothing of Dussek, a composer too 
often disregarded by superficial writers, in considering the 
history and progress of the art. But Beethoven came to 
the sonata with a world of new ideas; in his hands it was 
as fresh, and vigorous, and young, as when it first issued 
from the prolific brain of Haydn, who by right of this one 
invention enjoys the undisputed title of “Father of 
Instrumental Music.” 

The numberless and prodigious inspirations of Beethoven 
still filling the world with new delight and wonder, it was an 
impossible task for any instrumental writer immediately 
coming after him to take him as a model, without becoming 
his slavish imitator. This shows Mendelssohn and Spohr, 
the two original composers of instrumental music in our 
day, in a worthier light. What they accomplished, when 
it is considered how near they were to Beethoven, must be 
admitted to be extraordinary. In their symphonies, quar- 
tets, and other productions of the kind,* while adhering to 
the plan of Haydn, which cannot be profitably neglected, 
they revealed new thoughts, new means of development, 
and entirely new styles. There is not a shadow of resem- 
blance in the writing of either of them to those of Haydn, 
Mozart, or Beethoven. Spohr, the elder-of the two, may 
be said to have completely fulfilled his mission, while 
Mendelssohn, the younger, was unhappily cut off in his 
prime. Happily he lived t» complete the oratorio of 
Elijah, the greatest masterpiece of modern art. Wholly 
original as are the manners of these great men, they emu- 
lated their predecessors — Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, 
—in their reverent adherence to the one true form—that of 
THE Sonata. 

——4—— 
a general view of the history of the Opera, the central 
Before Gluck’s 


N 
I figures would be Gluck and Mozart. 
time the operatic art was in its infancy, and since the death 
of Mozart no operas have been produced equal to that com- 


poser’s masterpieces. Mozart must have commenced his 
Idomeneo, the first of his celebrated works, the very year 
that Gluck retired to Vienna, after giving to the Parisians 
his Iphigenie en Tauride; but though contemporaries in 
the strict sense of the word, Gluck and Mozart can scarcely 
be looked upon as belonging to the same musical epoch. The 
compositions of the former, however immortal, have at least 
anantiquecast ; those of the latter have quite a modern air ; 
and it must appear to the audiences of the present day that 
far more than twenty-three years separate Orfeo from Don 
Giovanni, though that is the precise interval that elapsed 
between the production of the opera by which Gluck, 
and of that by which Mozart, is best known in this coun- 
try. Gluck, after a century and a half of opera, so far 
surpassed all his predecessors that no work by a composer 
anterior to him is now ever performed. Lulli wrote an 
Armida, which was followed by Rameau’s Armida, which 
was followed by Gluck’s Armida ; and Monteverde wrote 
an Orfeo a hundred and fifty years before Gluck produced 
the Orfeo which was played only the other night at the 
Royal Italian Opera. The Orfeo, then, of our existing ope- 
ratic repertory takes us back through its subject to the ear- 
liest of regular Italian operas, and similarly Gluck, through 
his Armida, appears as the successor of Rameau, who was 
the successor of Lulli, who usually passes for the founder 
of the opera in France—a country where it is particularly 
interesting to trace the progress of that entertainment, inas- 





* It is scarcely necessary to remind our readers that a symphony is a 
sonata for the orchestra—a quartet a sonata for four stringed instru- 
ments, &c, 





much as it can be observed at one establishment, which has 
existed continuously for two hundred years, and which, 
under the title of Académie Royale, Académie Nationale, and 
Académie Impériale (it has now gone by each of these names 
twice), has witnessed the production of more operatic 
masterpieces than any other theatre in any city in the world. 
To convince the reader of the truth of this latter assertion 
we need only remind him of the works written for the 
Académie Royale by Gluck and Piccinni (or Piccini) im- 
mediately before the Revolution, and of the Masaniello of 
Auber, the William Tell of Rossini, and the Robert the 
Devil of Meyerbeer, given for the first time at the said 
Académie within sixteen years of the termination of the 
Napoleonic wars. Neither Naples, nor Milan, nor Prague, 
nor Vienna, nor Munich, nor Dresden, nor Berlin, has indi- 
vidually seen the birth of so many great operatic works by 
different masters, though, of course, if judged by the num- 
ber of great composers to whom they have given birth both 
Germany and Italy must be ranked infinitely higher than 
France. Indeed, if we compare France with our own 
country, we find, it is true, that an opera in the national 
language was established earlier, and an Italian Opera much 
earlier there than here ; but, on the other hand, the French, 
until Gluck’s time, had never any composers, native or 
adopted, at all comparable to our Purcell, who produced his 
King Arthur as far back as 1691. 

Lulli is generally said to have introduced opera into 
France, and, indeed, is represented in a picture, well known 
to opera-goers, receiving a privilege from the hands of 
Louis XIV. as a reward and encouragement for his services 
in that respect. This privilege, however, was neither 
deserved nor obtained in the manner supposed. Cardinal 
Mazarin introduced Italian Opera into Paris in 1645, when 
Lulli was only twelve years of age; and the first French 
opera, entitled Akébar, Rot de Mogol, words and music by 
the Abbé Mailly, was brought out the year following in the 
Episcopal Palace of Carpentras, under the direction of 
Cardinal Bichi, Urban the Eighth’s legate. Clement VII. 
had already appeared as a librettist, and it is said that 
Urban VIII. himself recommended the importation ofi the 
opera into France; so that the real father of the lyric stage 
in that country was certainly not a scullion but in all pro- 
bability a Pope. 

The second French opera was Za Pastorale en musique, 
words by Perrin, music by Cambert, which was privately 
represented at Issy ; and the third Pomone, also by Perrin 
and Cambert, which was publicly performed in Paris. 
Pomone was the first Freneh opera heard by the Parisian 
public, and it was to Perrin its author, and not to Lulli, 
that the patent of the Royal Academy of Music was 
granted. A privilege for establishing’ an Academy of 
Music had been conceded a hundred years before by 
Charles the Ninth, to Antoine de Baif,— the word “ Aca- 
démie” being used as an equivalent for “ Accademia,” the 
Italian for concert. ‘Perrin’s license appears to have been 
a renewal, as to form, of de Baif’s, and thus originated the 
eminently absurd title which the chief operatic theatre of 
Paris has retained ever since. The Academy of Music is 
of course an academy in the sense in which the Théatre 
Frangais is a college of declamation, and the Palais Royal 
Theatre a school of morality ; but no one need seek to 
justify its title because it is known to owe its existence to @ 
confusion of terms. 

Six French operas, complete and in five acts, had been 
performed before Lulli, supported by Mad. de Montespan, 
succeeded in depriving Perrin of his “ privilege,” and 
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securing it for himself—at the very moment when Perrin 
and Cambert were about to bring out their Ariane, of 
which the representation was stopped. The success of 
Lulli’s intrigue drove Cambert to London, where he was 
received with much favor by Charles IL, and appointed 
director of the; court music, an office which he retained 
until his death. 

Lulli had previously composed music for ballets, and for 
the songs and interludes of Molitre’s comedies, but his first 
regular opera, produced in conjunction with Quinault— 
being the seventh produced on the French stage, was 
Cadmus and Hermione (1673). 

The life of the fortunate, unscrupulous, but really talented 
scullion, to whom is falsely attributed the honour of having 
founded the opera in France, has often been narrated, and 
for the most part very inaccurately. Every one knows 
that he arrived from Italy to enter the service of Mad. de 
Montpensier ; some are aware of the offence for which he 
was degraded by that lady to the post of scullion, and 
which we can no more mention than we can publish the 
original of the needlessly elaborate reply attributed to Cam- 
bronne at Waterloo* ; and a few may have read that it was 
only through the influence of Mad. de Montespan that he 
was saved from a shameful and horrible death on the Place 
de Greve, where Lulli’s accomplice was actually burned, 
and his ashes thrown to the winds. The story of Lulli’s 
obtaining letters of nobility through the excellence of his 
buffoonery in the part of the Muphti in the [Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme, has often been told. This was in 1670, but 
once a noble, and director of the Royal Academy of Music, 
he showed but little disposition to contribute to the diver- 
sion of others, even by the exercise of his legitimate art, 
Not.only did he refuse to play the violin, but he would not 
even have one in his house. -To evercome Lulli’s repug- 
nance in this respect, Marshal de Gramont hit upon avery 
ingenious plan, He used to make one of his servants play 
the violin in Lulli’s presence, upon which the highly sus- 
ceptible musician would snatch the instrument from the 
varlet’s hands, and restore the murdered melody to life and 
beauty. Then excited by the pleasure of producing music, 
he forgot all around him, and continued to play to the 
delight of the marshal. 

Lulli must have had sad trouble with his orchestra, for 
in his time a violinist was looked upon as merely an adjunct 
to a dancing-master. There was a King of the Fiddles, 
without whose permission no catgut could be scraped ; but 
in selling his licenses to dancing-masters and the musicians 
of ball-rooms, the ruler of the bows does not appear to have 
required any proof of capacity from the purchasers. Even 
the simple expedient of shifting was unknown to Lulli’s 
violinists, and for years after his death to reach the C above 
the line was a notable feat. The pit quite understood the 
difficulty, and when the dreaded démanchement had to be 
accomplished, would indulge in sarcastic shouts of “ gare 
Put! gare ut!” 

Strange tales are told of the members of Lulli’s company. 
Duménil, the tenor, used to steal jewellery from the so- 
prano and contralto of the troop, and to get intoxicated 
with the baritone. This eccentric virtuoso is said to have 
drunk six bottles of champagne every night he performed, 
and to have improved gradually until about the fifth. Du- 
ménil, after one of his voyages to England, which he visited 
several times, lost his voice. Then, seeing no reason why 
* Cambronne is said to have been very much annoyed at the inven- 


tion of “ La garde meurt et ne se rend pas ;” and_with reason,§ for, he 
didn’t die, and he did surrender. 








he should moderate his intemperance at all, he gave himself 
up unrestrainedly to drinking and died. 

Mlle. DesmAtins, the original representative of Armide, 
was chiefly celebrated for her love of good living, her cor- 
pulence, and her bad grammar. She it was who wrote the 
celebrated letter communicating to a friend the death of her 
child, Notre anfan ai maure, vien de boneure, le mien ai 
de te voire.” Mile. Desmitins took so much pleasure in 
representing royal personages that she assumed the (thea- 
trical) costume and demeanour of a queen in her own 
household; sat on a throne and made her attendants serve 
her on their knees. Another vocalist, Marthé Le Zochois, 
accused of grave flirtation with a bassoon, justified herself 
by showing a promise of marriage which the gallant instru- 
mentalist had written on the back of an ace of spades, 

The opera singers of this period were not particularly 
well paid, and history relates that Miles. Aubry and Verdier, 
being engaged for the same line of business, had to live in 
the same room, and sleep in the bed. 

Marthé Le Zochois was fond of giving advice to her com- 
panions. ‘Inspire yourself with the situation,” she said to 
Desmitins, who had to represent Medea abandoned by 
Jason; “fancy yourself in the poor woman’s place. If you 
were deserted by a lover whom you adored,” added Marthe, 
thinking, no doubt, of the bassoon, what should you do?” 

“J should look out for another,” replied the ingenuous 
girl. 

But by far the most distinguished operatic actress of this pe- 
riod was Mlle. de Maupin, now better known through Théophile 
Gauthier’s scandalous but brilliant and vigorously written 
romance, than by her actual adventures and exploits, which, 
however, were sufficiently remarkable. Mlle. de Maupin 
was in many respects the Lola Montes of her day, but with 
more beauty, more talent, more power, and more daring. 
When she appeared as Minerva in Lulli’s Cadmus, and, taking 
off her helmet to the public, showed her lovely light-brown 
hair, which hung in luxuriant tresses over her shoulders, 
the audience were in ecstacies of delight. With less talent, 
and less powers of fascination, she would infallibly have 
been executed for the numerous fatal duels in which she 
took part, and might even have been burnt alive for invad- 
ing the sanctity of a convent at Avignon, to say nothing of 
her attempt to set fire to it, Perhaps it would be more 
correct to say that Lola Montes was the Mlle. Maupin of 
her day ; a Maupin of constitutional monarchy, and of a 
century which is moderate in its passions and its vices as in 
other things. 

But what has Mlle. de Maupin to do with the 8th of 
September 1860? Merely this, that thinking of the Royal 
English Opera which is to open in October, our ideas re- 
verted to the Royal Italian Opera which closed in August. 

One of the most interesting and one of the latest works 
represented at the Royal Italian Opera was Gluck’s Orfeo, 
and the reader has already seen how the Orfeo of Gluck 
takes us back to Rameau, Lulli, and the earliest days of the 
musical drama. We might have given this explanation 
beforehand. Perhaps the reader will be kind enough to 
accept it now ? 


—_—_—_—_— << 


Her Masesty’s THEATRE.—The English operatic per- 
formances at this establishment commence on the 8th of 
October with Mr. Macfarren’s Robin Hood — according to 
all accounts a masterpiece. It is now positively decided that 
on, the alternate nights (up toChristmas) Italian operas will 
be presented, Mile. Titiens (already in London) prima 
donna, Signor Giuglini primo tenore. 
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MORE ‘APROPOS OF THE NORWICH FESTIVAL. 
Tue Last JUDGMENT. 


Die Letzten Dinge (The Last Things), the earliest of Spohr’s 
three oratorios, was composed about the year 1825. It was first 
roduced before an English audience at the Norwich Musical 
Festival, on Friday, the 24th of September, 1830, under the title 
of The Last Judgment, and received with the reatest prenitle 
favour. Professor Taylor, in his preface to the English edition of 
Spohr’s second oratorio, Calvary, says : — 
«J know there are many persons who will regard the subject of this 
oratorio as an improper exercise for the musician’s art. With every 
respect for an opinion conscientiously adopted and avowed, I venture 
to dissent from it, The arts have been tribatary to the service of 
religion in all ages of the Jewish and Christian churches ; and of these, 
none is more calculated to enkindle the flame of devotion, to elevate 
the spirit, or to touch the heart, than Music. Our immortal bard in- 
voked the ‘mixed power’ of ‘ voice and verse,’ in order to ‘ present to 
our high-raised phantasy 
* That undisturbed song of pure concent, 

Aye sung before the sapphire-coloured throne 

To Him that sits thereon, 

With saintly shout and solemn jubilee.’ 

“Tf there be truth as well as poctry in this sentiment, then are the 
musician and the poet deserving of honour in proportion as they labour 
to accomplish the high and holy purpose to which it points; in propor- 
tion as they sueceed in carrying the mind out of the walks of every-day 
life, in order to raise it into a purer element, and breathe into it a pro- 
founder and more pious emotion, 

“There are minds over which no combination of sounds united to 
kindred words has the power to exercise any influence; but I think 
it impossible for any who are capable of being thus moved, to hear 
such a composition as the present without responding to that powerful 
appeal which it makes, not to the senses only, but through them to the 
heart. The truly devotional spirit, the really grateful heart, loves to 
dedicate those gifts, with which its Maker has especially endowed it, to 
His glory, The impulse of one is to rear to His honour the stately 
temple ; the inward prompting of another bids him dedicate to His 
praise the boldest flights of poetic inspiration ; whilst a third aspires to 
‘celebrate in glorious and lofty hymns the throne and equipage of God’s 
almightiness ; what He works, and what He suffers to be wrought, with 
high providence in His church ; to sing victorious agonies of martyrs and 
saints, and the deeds and triumphs of His servants.’ The last is the 
end here proposed. I have only to hope that its purpose will be accom- 
plished, and that while it affords to the musician the conviction that 
the springs of his heart are perpetually gushing out afresh, and its 
waters ever flowing, it will serve the purpose for which it was especially 
designed, by awakening the devotion and cherishing the hopes of the 
Christian.” 

Tue May Queen. 

This pastoral was produced with complete and unqualified 
success 5 the Leeds Musical Festival in September, 1858. The 
overture is a very beautiful composition, and this charming work 
displays a marvellous combination of simplicity and ingenuity, 
The persons represented are the Queen of England, the May 
Queen and her lover, and a nobleman disguised as Robin Hood. 
The story is simple enough. The Queen of the May, elated with 
her May-day dignity, teazes her faithful swain by her indifference, 
and by her semi-encouragement of the advances of the Greenwood 
King. An attempted kiss on the part of the latter arouses very 
naturally the ire of the true lover, who proceeds to a pugilistic 

unishment of the offender. A flourish of trumpets, and the 
ons appears amid “ pageant music.” She soon arrives at the 
true state of matters, reproves the interloper for trifling with the 
affections of the May Queen, and commands the latter to wed 
her lover at morn. The chorus is very happily introduced — 
first singing in praise of May, then in praise of the May Queen, 
afterwards in the pageant music, and finally in the concluding 
iece— “A blessing on the bridal —a blessing on the Queen.” 

e first two of these are the most striking. ‘“ Wake with a 
smile” is a most exquisite piece of modern music, in the truly 
rural style; {and the preservation of the tonic pedal through 
the harmonious device and melodic abundance is highly clever. 
The May-pole chorus, “ With a laugh as we go round,” is well 
constructed, and is 5 saya tuneful ; it is immediately followed 


“ Was never such a May-day,” at the close of each verse. Each 
of the persons represented has a solo except the Queen. The 
lover (a tenor, of course) leads with a languishing and desponding 
air, Oh! meadow clad in early green;” and subsequently 
Robin Hood has a very spirited song, “’Tis jolly to hunt in the 
bright _moonlight;” a duet for the May Queen and her lover, 
“Can I not find thee a warrant for changing?” and a trio for 
the same persons and Robin Hood, “The hawthorn in the glade,” 
are exceedingly beautiful. A most charming simplicity pervades 
every morceau referred to, and at the same time, as before hinted, 
there is no lack of novelty in harmony, or ingenuity in construc- 
tion. The thoroughly dramatic character of the pastoral is also 
deserving of especial notice. The dialogue is made to lead im- 
mediately into each set piece, so that the action, slight as it is, is 
never impeded, and interest is kept thoroughly alive. The credit 
of this is due to Mr. Chorley, who composed the poem. The 
parts will be distributed :—The May Queen, Mad. Clara Novello; 
Queen, Miss Palmer; Lover, Mr. Sims Reeves; Robin Hood, 
Mr. Weiss; and no doubt will be admirably sustained. 





Norwicu Fustivan Cuarrries.—As a kind of appendix to the 
sketch of performers and performances at the festival, we find an 
account of the sums of money given by the festival committee to the 
following charities :—Norfolk and Norwich Hospital, the West 
Norfolk and Lynn Hospital, the Yarmouth Dispensary, the Eye 
Infirmary, the Blind Hospital, the Sick Poor Society, Lying-in 
Charity, District Visiting Bostkey, Shipwrecked Mariner’s Asso- 
ciation, and the Jenny Lind Infirmary. The total sum received 
and paid over to the respective institutions is £8,270. 2s. 9d., of 
which £5,568. 1s. 9d. has been paid to the Norfolk and Norwich 
Hospital. What would have been the result had these been annual 
concerts, got up by private individuals, long ago urged as a sub- 
stitute, may easily be imagined. The public will see from the above 
that a very substantial portion of the price charged for admission 
has found its way into the hands of the local treasurers of our 
benevolent societies, and thus music has lent a very effective 
helping hand to charity. 





NEW THEATRE AT LEEDS. 


[Wx have been requested to publish the following prospectus. Ep.] 

The legitimate entertainments of the stage are recognised as an in- 
dispensable means of conveying instruction and amusement of the 
highest class, in every part of Europe where civilisation and refined 
tastes prevail. 

In this country theatres are found in most large towns, but all expe- 
rience has proved that their success depends upon respectable manage- 
ment, able and efficient acting, and the proper adaptation of the build- 
ings in which the performances take place. 

On the other hand, wherever theatres are not so managed, and are 
not conducted in well-selected localities, with all the means and adapta- 
tions required for displaying the beauties and powers of our best 
dramatic and lyric authors, experience has proved that amusements of 
this nature will nevertheless abound in spite of every discouragement ; 
but that under such circumstances they greatly degenerate, are found in 
obscure localities, are marked by a vitiated and impure taste, and 
therefore cannot conduce to the successful representations of those 
sublime inspirations which have immortalised their authors, and which 
are calculated to cultivate not only a refined taste, but an elevated tone 
of moral sentiment. 

The town of Leeds is at this moment without a theatre possessed of 
those agencies and attractions which command success. 

It isjunder the influence of feelings of this nature that a number of 
influential gentlemen in Leeds have met and are co-operating together 
to elevate the town in this respect to a position equal to other large 
towns tin England, by erecting a Theatre in some appropriate and 
centraljlocality, capable of giving accommodation of the highest class, 
both to the performers and the audience 

They feel fully convinced that if such an institution were once esta- 
blished, it would receive such support as would enable the management 
to organise and sustain a highly efficient permanent company, and to 
obtain frequent assistance from actors and artists of the first reputation. 
In the assurance that these results will follow from a careful and 
judicious selection of a site, and the erection of a new Theatre, com- 
bining all the improvements of the day, a committee has been 
appointed who have by careful inquiries and estimates satisfied them- 





by asolo from the May Queen, the chorus resuming their burden, 
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selves that such a building, with all requisite fittings, scenery, and 
decorations, may be provided at a cost of, at the utmost, £15,000, which 
sum it is proposed to raise in shares of £10 each. When the requisite 
amount shall have been subscribed, a meeting of the subscribers will be 
called with the object of making such arrangements as may be best 
adapted to carry the project into execution, having regard to the interests 
both of the public and of the shareholders. 

In order to meet the general objection to joint stock companies, it is 
intended that the buildings and other property shall be vested by deed 
in trustees to be elected by the shareholders upon the same principle as 
the Exchange and other public buildings in Leeds. This will be a 
complete guarantee to the shareholders not only against any further 
liability or responsibility beyond the amount of their respective shares, 
but for the proper management and conduct of the theatre, as it is 
intended that the trustees thus selected shall have the sole power of 
selecting the manager and granting leases upon such conditions as they 
may think proper and advisable. 

Already many gentlemen (including some of the principal inhabitants 
of this neighbourhood) have subscribed towards the undertaking, and 
thus upwards of £3500 have already been assured. It is, therefore, 
clear that a vigorous effort at the present moment will secure the suc- 
cess of the project, and will at once supply this important desideratum, 
and add another to those numerous public buildings which adorn our 
native town. 

The committee therefore appeal for support to the well-tried public 
spirit of Leeds in the full assurance that the appeal will not be made in 
vain, 

P, Farrparrn, Chairman of the Committee. 


a 
Foreign. 
a 


Baven-Baprn. — At Baden-Baden the performances are on a 
grand scale. M. Benazet spares no money to make his Festival 
attractive : and gives carte blanche to M. Berlioz for rehearsals ; 
and with such singers as Mdmes. Viardot and Miolan-Carvalho, and 
M. Roger, and such players as MM. Vieuxtemps and Jacquard, 
the result could hardly fail to be what it was, one of the most 
superb and interesting concerts of which we have recollection. 
We must speak first of the music. The first overture to Les 
Francs-Juges, by M. Berlioz, was new to us,—one of its writer’s 
best works, since the melodic phrases therein are longer, and in 
their treatment are less traversed and obliterated by extraneous 
embroideries, than is the case with much other music from the 
same pen. Were this overture revised, it might be made one to 
rank amongst the highest works of its kind. The instrumentation 
is ingenious and splendid. The chorus—Sylph Dance and Dream 
from Faust—we have long rated to be one of the happiest inspira- 
tions of M. Berlioz: the melody is charming, and but for a bizarre 
outbreak towards the close, the conduct of the movement, how- 
ever intricate and rich in detail, is clear; as also the Dance in 
accelerated tempo, which follows the chorus—so deliciously instru- 
mented. It should be a grave lesson to all lovers of art, that one 
whose aspirations are obviously so noble, and whose talent has one 
phase so original as M. Berlioz, should, till now, have been able to 
reap so limited a success, and that dependent on such exceptional 
resources as a M. Benazet—or other despot emperor—can alone 
furnish. He might have been “the musician of the future,” — as 
it is, we can hardly fancy his music surviving when his own energy 
and resolution, and the prestige which a man of intellect must 
always command, shall have passed away. At this remarkable 
concert Mad. Viardot took the crowded audience by storm in her 
great scenes from Orphée, executing them with incomparable 
expression and brilliancy. This superb music, we repeat, is as yet 
unheard in London: and that such an artist, in her rime, whose 
performance of the character is one of the most notable things of 
our musical century, should have been overlooked for one so 
unequal to the task as Mad. Czillag must be signalised as a self- 
injurious piece of managerial perversity ; as though the object 
had been to deny Gluck a chance of entrance within our borders. 
Mad. Miolan-Carvalho was encored in a re-arrangement, by M 
Gounod, of Bach s first Prelude, to which a vocal and an orchestral 
part have been added. M. Vieuxtemps is laying as splendidly 
as ever, but his concerto-music is intense y tiresome ; shallow, 





pompous, and perpetually balking expectation ; music to which 
every remark made on M. Litolff’s compositions applies with 
extra’ force. The chorus was excellent; the soprano voices 
singularly sweet and fresh. On the whole, we never attended a 
more interesting concert. 

Wrespapen.—This is the time of show-concerts at the German 
baths, somewhat presumptuously called “Festivals”—in reality, 
so many speculations of those who undertake to provide for the 
diversion of the guests, and who cater “ stars” of first, second, or 
third magnitude, affording them such opportunities of shining as 
they find too rarely. Thus, at Wiesbaden the other day, a Litolff 
Festival gave us a fair chance of appreciating the talent of a com- 
poser who has in some measure been successful of late years in 
Germany, and who has received much praise from the pens of 
critics whose praise carries with it authority. Three movements 
of one pianoforte concerto, two movements of another, two move- 
ments of a violin concerto, an overture for full orchestra, and a 
liberal operatic’ selection, are sufficient to justify persons habitua- 
ted to listen in forming some notion of what the average powers 
of their composer may be. After the elaborate panegyrics of 
which M. Litolff and his music have been the theme, the state- 
ment of such impressions as must be here offered will seem harsh, 
grudging, unsympathetic. But, to our thinking, he does not fill 
place or a corner of his own in the world of living composers. So 
much as belongs to a group—call it not a school—of writers whose 
ambitions are very large, who have no perverse desire to be icono- 
clastic or irregular, but whose works, though carefully made, fall 
to the ground because of their ample platitude, and because their 
enterprise, when looked into, proves only seeming. There is no 
need for the moment to name those who may thus be grouped with 
M. Litolff as a composer. In the allegro of the first concerto- 
symphonique performed by him at Wiesbaden, there are so many 
surprises, stoppings short, languid episodes, under a false idea of 
expression, as entirely to destroy the character of an allegro move- 
ment, and to throw out the average listener, who desires form, be 
it ever so freely dressed and disguised. Some invention is to be 
recognised in the florid passages for the pianoforte. The orches- 
tra is well treated; but the perpetual notion of brewing a cres- 
cendo seems to have been present to the writer, and somehow the 
brewage, perpetually interrupted, becomes inevitably vapid. The 
second movement of this concerto, an andante religioso, is in ever 
respect better,—an excellent andante for a modern concerto, wit 
a melody free and flowing, if not very new,—a rich instrumenta- 
tion, and a gracefully effective employment of the agen Na 
player. In the scherzo (quere, last movement?) a pretty eight- 
bar phrase is hunted to death,—occurring as it does some thirty 
times, in all manner of keys. ‘ Whipped to death” might have 
been said, since among other piquancies of orchestration, 
the use of the violins (if our ears told right) gave reviving 
sprightliness to what would else have been stale and thread- 
bare. There may possibly be a finale to this curiously 
elaborate composition. As a player, Herr Litolff has neither 
advanced nor receded from the position taken by him years ago, 
when he was in London together with Dr. Liszt. There is dash,— 
there is volubility, — there is an apparent determination to storm 
Olympus (only the achievement is not done), — there is little 
charm. Meritorious, ponderous, not to be sat through a second 
time, — such, in brief, are our impressions of Herr Litolff’s music. 
To attempt to analyse, even so slightly as has been done, his own 
other morceaux of his programme would tempt us into soetebogy- 
There are happy effects here and there,— there is considerable 
cleverness, — there is a discouraging absence of idea, — there is @ 
false notion predominant of grandeur and interest being secured 
by a not continuity. A word or two more have to be 
said concerning this Wiesbaden Concert. The violin concerto 
was entrusted to a young boy (named Auer), who is a capital boy, 
handling his instrument without hesitation, strictly in tune, and 
showing that instinct for measurement of tempo which nothing can 
teach or regulate, but which is one of the signs of a grand and 
noble artist to come. Herr Formes sang the very aria from 
Die Zauberflite in which he grasped as a new comer his English 
public; but his voice is “over and gone,” — method he never 
possessed, — what remains being a striking presence and imposing 
manner. Endowments so superb as his, with passing flashes of 
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instinct for what is high, and true, and liberal, and poetical, have 
never in our experience been so mercilessly flung to the winds by 
their possessor as in his case. Grander natural means were rarely 
given to man; in saying this we only except Lablache.—(Foreign 
Correspondence of the “ Atheneum.”) 


A Mustcat Exencu.—The German admirers of Herr Wagner 
are considerably puzzled just now to know what to do about the 
consistency of the author of Oper und Drama, — the man who 
denounced all concession as so much claptrap, and everything that 

leased the ear as blasphemy against the holiness of Art,—having 
foatd that, in order to adapt his work to the Grand Opéra of 
Paris, Herr Wagner has consented to the interpolation of a ballet, 
for which he has written the music. Why will those who create lay 
down principles in their prefaces, and recommend their noble 
selves by abusing their predecessors and contemporaries ? When 
was there ever a more specious andjconvincing document than 
Gluck’s preface to Alceste, in which repetition was denounced as 
among other meretricious arts to please the public at the expense 
of truth. Yet in this very Alceste there are as many examples of 
da capo quite as superfluous, save to show the singer per se, as in 
the operas by Hasse, Lampugnani, and other of the light and gay 
Italians whom Gluck professed to mow down. ‘Thus, after Herr 
Wagner’s Spartan and self-asserting diatribe, this — acqui- 
escence in attempting to popularise a composition which might else 
offer too little to satisfy the sprightly and dance-loving public of 
Paris is indeed instructive, by way of warning to all theory- 
spinners, self-praisers and haranguers, if the rumour be correct. 
As historians bit by bit of the smartest controversy which has 
occurred in music since that betwixt Gluck and Piccini, we 
cannot overlook the rumour, nor the chagrin which it has caused 
among the sincere disciples of a prophet who is supposed to be 
yielding to “ French influence.” 

——S 


Che Theatres. 


Sr. James's ToEatrE.— The “summer” performances at the most 
western of theatres takes this week a tragic direction, in consequence of 
the engagement of Mr. Barry Sullivan, who has just returned from 
America. As on the occasion when some years ago he made his first 
appearance before the London public, he has chosen Hamlet for the 
inauguration of his career. All the qualities that have rendered his 
memory estimable in the minds of playgoers he retains to their full 
extent. He is a careful, correct, and perspicuous declaimer, turning to 
good account his natural advantages of voice and figure, and he is, 
moreover, thoroughly versed in the routine of the part, which he has 
evidently studied with laudable assiduity. Though he makes no par- 
ticular attempt to startle his audience, he is neither tame nor listless, 
and all that he does is well considered and quite to the purpose. A 
numerous audience witnessed his performance of Hamlet, and greeted 
him with a hearty welcome. 

AstLey’s AMPHITHEATRE.— Under the management of Mr. Batty 
the old equestrian theatre promises to recover its ancient popularity. 
Mazeppa, always attractive from time immemorial, has been revived 
with new scenery and appointments, and draws audiences numerous 
far above the average. ‘The scenes in the circle are all of them first-rate 
in their kind, Mademoiselle de Berg, the chief female equestrian, being 
at once remarkable for her gracefulness and courage. An entirely novel 
feat performed by this lady is a leap through a mail coach, which 
occupies the place usually assigned to hoops and banners. Of course, 
the coach is constructed of paper, but, although its material is frail, it 
has the three measures proper to solidity, and the sight of it is sufficient 


etter to the Gditor, 


— 
MUSIC FOR THE AUTUMN AND ‘WINTER. 


Str,—Everybody is delighted with the Floral Hall Concerts. They 
have come at a most acceptable time, are given in a building admirably 
adapted for the purpose, and Mr. Alfred Mellon has exactly hit upon 
the kind of musical entertainment, calculated now-a-day to satisfy all. 
Mozart and Haydn, and Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and Rossini may 
safely be given as the staple of the feast, provided a fair proportion of 
the pieces be vocal. The next six months will be the opera season of 
the class who frequent promenade concerts ;— a very large proportion 
of the music-loving public, who either cannot afford the expensive 
enjoyment of Italian opera, or who will support the English from a 
desire to see the noble art advance amongst their countrymen. Should 
not the success at the popular concerts of the music of the great masters 
suggest the desirability of substituting a performance occasionally of the 
operas of Mozart, Rossini, &c., in English in place of the interminable 
repetition of the native ones, which, excellent as one or two are, cannot 
be listened to for the 115th, 116th, and 117th times without tiring ? 
If our best English singers be employed, we can do without one Italian 
Opera and have a genuine National one instead. A great Italian company 
was named for Her Majesty’s Theatre for last season—let me give not a 
bad English one for the next: to wit—Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Parepa, 
and Miss A. Whitty, Mrs. Baxter and Miss Pilling, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Mr. Swift, and Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. Santley and Mr. Weiss. 
Begging that you and Mr. E. T. Smith will take these matters into 
serious consideration, I subscribe myself, 

Your obedient servant, 
A Voice FRoM THE PRoMENADE. 
Floral Hall, Tuesday Evening. 


THE YORK ORGAN. 


[Tue following, which appeared in a musical journal up- 
wards of twenty years ago, will be read with interest by 
such of our subscribers as sedulously treasure up all that 
relates to the history and progress of organ building in 
this country. Dr. Monk himself, the present able and con- 
scientious director of musical affairs in York Minster, may 
probably derive some slight gratification from its perusal. 
Ep. ] 

Hint anp Oruers, v. Toe Dean anp Crapter or York. 
Tue written and oft-repeated testimony of the York organist, in 
— of the new instrument, closed our first notice of this 
trial. 

The plaintiffs called Sir Robert Smirke, Mr. Gauntlett, Mr. 
Lincoln, and a numerous band of agents and workmen. Sir 
Robert Smirke, it appeared, was engaged by the Dean and Chapter 
to superintend the restoration of the Minster, and in that situa- 
tion forwarded a plan to the plaintiffs in which was delineated the 
position and disposition of the organ between the double screen 
walls of the choir and the side aisles. Subsequently he received 
orders to draw out a second plan, which totally differed from his 
former draft: he delivered this to the plaintiffs in June 1831, 
about fifteen months after the plaintiffs had been supplied with 
the other. The organ was built according to the second plan. 
The plaintiffs’ workmen proved that during the whole of these 
fifteen months the work was proceeded with, and that by this alte- 
ration alone nearly the whole of the labour and material had been 
rendered useless. The expense was estimated at £1500 or £1600. 
Dr. Cockburn, the dean, is described to have been very trouble- 














to baulk any but the most daring artist. Generally a spirit of thorough 
renovation pervades Mr. Batty’s management. Astley’s is so essentially 
a theatre of old associations that a lessee may easily be tempted to let 
it rest on its traditional fame alone, without essaying to provide it with 
the attractions familiar at other establishments. But Mr. Batty still 
adheres to the principle by which he was regulated when, previous to 
his opening last Easter, he had the house freshly decorated in every part. 
His dramas are admirably put upon the stage; the personages in the 
Ting, whether equestrian or grotesque, are all costumed in tasteful 
fashion, and on each succeeding night look as smart as though it was 
the first occasion of their appearance. Altogether there is not a cleaner, 
brighter, and more commodious house in London than the time- 


some, and the vagaries he indulged respecting the situation of the 
organ with the arch under it, the heights of the swell-box, the 
osition of the 32-feet pipes, caused great additional labour and 
oss of time. Neither was he inclined to listen to the suggestions 
of Dr. Camidge, of whom he said “ the doctor fancies my cathedral 
to be a case for his organ.” The expense of the organ was sworn 
to be about £6000, of which more than £2000 was incurred by 
alterations and delays, caused by the parties connected with the 
cathedral. 

Mr. H. C. Lincoln, organ builder to His Majesty, proved he 
had carefully gone over the instrument, which was described as 
“a monster organ.” In his opinion the machinery and construc- 








honoured edifice at the foot of Westminster Bridge. 
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ssible to be improved upon. It 
was the largest organ witness had ever seen, *nd he really could 
not form an estimate of its cost, neither would uc c.:0use to be tied 
down to a contract in the construction of an instrument so large 
and peculiar as to its situation, a part of which could not be 
erected without enormous expense. The builder has certainly 
spared no expense or exertion to render his work perfect. Tus 
Geden WEIGHS ABOUT NINETY TONS; witness could put no price 
upon such an instrument, and no man in the kingdom could do so. 
By comparison with the amount witness received for the Brighton 
organ (that in His Majesty's Pavilion) witness conceives the 
plaintiffs’ demand very reasonable. 

Mr. Gauntlett had ‘seen that portion of the organ which had 
been constructed according to the first plan of Sir Robert Smirke, 
and had also seen, tried, and examined the York organ as it now 
is. It is now as to its conformation totally a different organ. In 
magnitude and mechanism it is unquestionably without rival in 
this country or any other. The effect of the pedale is astounding, 
although witness has heard a more brilliant quality of tone than 
that produced from the manuals.* The mechanism is very 
beautiful and complete, particularly the movement relative-to the 
wind, which is perfectly wnigue in its construction and effect. 
Would consider any departure from the builder's original draft as 
involving a very serious expense in an instrument so large and 
complicated in its details. ‘The reverend defendants called their 
organist and organ tuner; also a provincial organ builder who had 
repaired the old organ, and a London builder who had not seen 
the new one. Also a parish organist who had been engaged 
formerly in trade as a dealer in barometers. Dr. Camidge proved 
that the old organ had originally cost £1800 and had been repaired 
at an expense of £1200 more. Considers the organ as complete 
as possible, and should take it altogether as the finest in the 
world; witness certainly never heard such an organ, and considers 
it full a third larger than Birmingham. The scale of the pipes are 
as large as the room would allow. Considers £2500 a very fair 
price for the organ as it stands at present: but witness on being 
shown his own letter to Lumley Saville, in which he writes, “ 
firmly believe that the labour and material will require the whole 
sum,” retracts that opinion and could not consider it a re- 
munerating price. Witness considers the plaintifis executed the 
work very amply, and thinks if they had proceeded as on a close 
contract, plaintiffs might have screwed him in the work. Says 


tion were admirable, and not 





* The reason (says a contemporary critic) is obvious. Dr. Camidge 
has multiplied the unison stops (diapasons and reeds), but forgotten to 
do the same with the compound stops. The old organ was built by 
Blyth, in 1803, and subsequently repaired and enlarged at a total 
expense of £2,000. Here is a list of the stops:— 


GREAT ORGAN, 
Open Diapason (3 ranks) 
Stopped Diapason 
Principal 
Twelfth 
Fifteenth 
Nazaral 
Sesquialtra (3 ranks) 
Furniture (3 ranks) 
Cornet (5 ranks) 
Trumpet 
Clarion 





CHOIR ORGAN, 
Dulciana 

Stopped Diapason 
Principal 

Flute 

Fifteenth 

Cremona or Bassoon 


SWELL ORGAN, 
Open Diapason 
Dulciana 
Stopped Diapason 
Principal 
Trumpet 
Oboe 
Sesquialtra (4 ranks) 


In this organ are thirteen unison stops ; and compound stops making 


fifteen ranks, besides a twelfth and nazaral. 


In the present organ there 


are only nineteen ranks of compound stops (five of which are in the 


swell) to stand up against twenty-three unison stops (namely, fourteen 
diapason, and nine unison, reeds), Let our readers balance the weicht 
of a modern diapason with that of Blyth’s scale, and the result must be 
as clear as a sunbeam. Dr. Camidge should add clarions, octave cla- 
rions, twelfths, larigots, tierces, and mixtures almost ad libitum. It may 
be remarked that the list of stops given to the York organ, in “ Bellerby’s 


York Guide,” is most inaccurate, and not at all-to be relied upon 
allude to the edition of 1832. 7 : Py 





the Dean was “rough and rude” to the plaintiff Hill, and admits 
him to have been hasty and grumbling that the organ was not 
erected at an earlier period. 

Ward, a country organ builder, deposed to repairing the old 
organ, and his astonishment at the new. Considered it impossible 
to make the large pipes speak when he first saw them. The York 
organ, witness thinks, is as fine a piece of mechanism as any work- 
man could turn out. 

Other unimportant testimony was adduced to which it is un- 
necessary to refer. The verdict gives the plaintiffs nearly £4000. 
They are supposed to lose about £1500 or £2000 by the transac- 
tion. 

Mr. Stws Reeves is climbing mountains, and regaining health 
and strength, in the Swiss Oberland. 


Mr. Joun Oxenrorp has completed a translation of Clapisson’s 
opera, La Reine Topaze, and is already cngeges on another (we 
trust a better), both intended for Mr. E, T. Smith, an ecclectic, 
if there ever was one. 


Worcester Frstrvat.— There is to be one novelty at the 
Worcester Festival, which takes place, be it recollected, the week 
after next, — this is, “The Erl-King’s Daughter,” a ballad, or 
cantata, by Herr Gade. ‘This should recommend the concert at 
which it will be given to all who are tired of scraps, tawdry ballads, 
and thirty-times-told opera songs, with the opera dresses and 
scenery left out. 


Errinc (From a Correspondent). —On Thursday evening, 
August 30th, a highly successful concert was given here, in aid of 
the funds for the completion of the Epping and Sheydon Garnon 
National Schools. The programme was of a superior kind; the 
first part sacred, the second secular, and was entrusted to the 
following artistes :— Mad. Weiss, Mad. Gilbert, Miss Palmer, 
Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and Mr. Weiss ; at the pianoforte Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert. “Through the exertions of the Rev. J. Tuck and Mrs. 
Tuck, the room was filled by the élite of the neighbourhood, who 
testified their gratification by numerous encores and by retaining 
their seats until the very last note of the concert. 


Berrast.—( From our own Correspondent.) —At the consecration 
of the Rev. Dr. Dorian, the coadjutor Roman Catholic ae of 
Belfast, the following programme was performed at St. Malachy’s 
in an excellent manner by Mr. R. Sutton Swahy and the choir 
under his coramand : — 

Veni Creator, Gregorian; Kyrie, Gloria, and Credo, Haydn; 
Sanetus, Mozart; Tantum Ergo, Spanish; Agnus Dei, Cramsie ; 
Te Deum, Webb; Overture, Athaliah, Handel ; Offertoire (No. 5), 
L. Wély ; Larghetto, in F (Symphony), Haydn; Fugue, J. 8. Bach; 
March, David, ©. Horsley. 

The soloists were Mrs. Ling and Mr. Cramsie, who acquitted 
themselves most; creditably. Mr. Swahy deserves great praise for 
the marked improvement in the choir since it has been under his 
management. 


Orrratic Mustc my Grrmany.— There is no novelty in 
German dramatic music to be heard of. At Frankfort they have 
been playing iDes* Vampyr (with an ovation to Herr Marschner, 
who is said to have designs on the Grand Opéra at Paris, and for 
the moment is sojourning in the free town) and Der Freischiitz ; 
at Carlsruhe, Mozart's Titus, without one singer adequate to the 
music. There, it: may be recollected, Herr Wagner’s Tristan was 
to be producec! last year. It was put in rehearsal; but after many 
weeks of labo:rious study, was abandoned as too uncouth—too 
little like mus ie to be endured—or learnt. His day, we believe, 
and, for the ‘interests of art, hope, is done in his own country. 
Whether he vvill revolutionise Paris, under imperial protection, 
remains to be sseen. In the theatrical line, F vewleln Gossmann, & 
comic actress, is turning the heads of young and old in Frankfort 
by her lively - erforraances. 


AGeEncixs.— -Our intention of offering a few remarks on some 
of the morals ¢ind manners of musical administration has not been 
laid aside, thoagh its fulfilment was deferred to a time when no 
possible perso? rality could be connected with what was said. Our 
reason is, the ‘universally reported increase of a system of indirect 
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dealing, which works ill for the art, ill for the artist, ill for the 

ublic: to come to the es, the system of agency and douceur. 
& no other world of selling and buying (says a contemporary) 
are these found satisfactory, both in one important feature being 
distinct from all business done by commission openly avowed. 
This feature is the secresy of the transaction, which naturally 
brings on an abuse of public good faith, placing it at the mercy of 
the artist who can bid highest for the agent’s good word,—and of 
the agent who, by producing ware not worth its reputation for a 
“ consideration,” inevitably renders the task of merit more deli- 
cate in its scruples, more averse to all intermediate transactions,— 
possibly, too, less ample in its means. While we would fain pro- 
tect the artist struggling upwards, we are bound in continuation 
to ask whether the artists who have arrived are themselves clear 
of aiding and abetting so thoroughly vicious a system? What is 
to be said of the performer who, having before him the world of 
good music where to choose, prefers to perform, on the appeal of 
a per-centage, or payment in full, music from which pickings and 
[ane rere are to be gleaned? Simply, that in al! proceedings of 
the kind they cease to be artists, and become hired agents in their 
own turn. it is only the mediocre or the mean among the com- 
posers who will bid for such spurious protection, by extending 
which the public again suffers, and the standard of taste is inevi- 
tably depreciated. Much has been said by those before the pub- 
lic concerning the venality of the press. Were this true to the 
extent complained of, have those who resort to indirect influence 
on the one hand, or on the other to covert payment, a right to 
complain ? We put the case, in all its strength, before all real 
musicians. Tothem it will be known that any amount of evi- 
dence could be brought in justification of our broaching a ques- 
tion as important as it is delicate. 

Sr. Martin’s Hatu.—The disaster at St. Martin’s Hall de- 
rives London, for a time at least, of one of its best concert halls. 
Ve are sorry to see it stated that Mr. Hullah has lost a portion of 

his musical library by the fire.—Atheneum. 

Crumss or News.—Mr. Gye has gone over the Alps, it is said, 
in search of the Black Swan, alias a real Italian prima donna who 
can sing.—Herr Hiller, though cordially invited to Leipsig to fill 
the place vacated by Herr Rietz, as chief at the Gewandhaus 
Concerts, declines leaving Cologne. In this we hold him wise. 
Herr Reinecke, some seven years ago known as a pianist of pro- 
mise, has been appointed in his stead.—‘ They say” that Herr 
Reinthaler is composing again; we should have had something 
new from him long ago.—What, by the way, has become of Herr 
Gade? He might have melted into the empty air for any “sound 
himself hath made.” in Europe lately.—M. Bataille is about to 
leave Paris for the Grand Opéra at Brussels,—a real loss this to 
the French capital—The Belgian capital is at last to possess an 
organ worth playing on, a new instrument of first class having 
been bespoken for the Palais Ducal, in which great musical cele- 
brations are to be held. 


BOOSEY’S 
MUSICAL CABINET 


A NEW SERIES OF 
SHILLING BOOXS, 
COMPRISING 


STANDARD AND POPULAR PIANOFORTE AND VOCAL MUSIC 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Each}Book contains from Forty to Fifty pages of Music, printed on excellent paper. 
Demy Quarto. 





No.1. Twenty Songs by Mendelssohn . . ° - Is. 
» & Twelve Songs by Balfe ‘ . . ° - is. 
» 8 Fourtee Songs by Verdi . ° ’ . - Is. 
3 & Twenty Songs of the Christy Minstrels . - is. 
» + Kifty Waltzes °. e . . e . ° - Is 
» G Twelve Sets of Quadrilles . . . . - ds. 
» % Kifty Polkas and Galops . e e . - Os. 


» & Twenty-five Operatic Gems by Werdi, for 
Piane. ° e . . ° ° . « Is. 
All the Songs have Pianoforte Accompaniments and English Words throughout under 
the Music. 
The Polkas and Gallops are published with their Trios and Second Parts complete. 





TO THE TRADE. 
Prospectuses, Specimen Pages, and Show Boards may be had on application to 
BOOSEY and SONS, 28 Holles Street. 





NEW SONGS by J. W. DAVISON, “Rough wind 


that moanest loud’’ (sung by Mr. Santley at the Monday Popular Concerts) ; 

“« Swifter far than Summer’s flight,” (sung by Miss Palmer at the Monday Popular 
Concerts) ; “ False friend, wilt thou smile or weep,” Beatrice’s song in the Cenci 
(sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby, at the Monday Popular Concerts, St. James’s Hall) ; 
are published by Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201 Regent Street. 

The above Songs form Nos. 1, 2, and 3 of Vocal Illustrations of Shelley. 

© rs Cong was encored in one of the thoroughly picturesque and poetical settings 
of Shelley, by Mr. J. W. Davison, mentioned a week or two since. His song, ‘ Rough 
wind that moanest loud,’ is a thoroughly good song.” Atheneum. 

* Madame Sainton-Dolby’s_ greatest efforts were called forth by Mendelssohn’s 
* Night’ song, and Mr. J. W. Davison’s ‘ False friend, wilt thou smile or weep’ (from 
Shelley’s *Cenei’), to both of which she did the amplest justice. The latter work is 
one of the most poetical and beautiful of the ‘ Vocal Illustrations of Shelley,’ composed 
by Mr. Davison many years ago, and which, though rarely heard, possess far more 
sterling merit than nine-tenths of the most admired songs of the day. A more intel- 
lectual treatment of the words could not well be imagined. Mr. Davison has com- 
pletely caught the spirit of the poetry, and heightened its beauty by the potent charms 
which belong only to the sister“art. ‘ False friend, wilt thou smile or weep,’ sung to 
perfection by Madame Sainton-Dolby, was enthusiastically applauded.” 

Morning Post, April 26, 1860. 
Cramer, Beale, and Chappell, 201 Regent Street. 








“THE HARP OF WALES.” 
Sung by Mr. SIMS REEVES, 
COMPOSED BY BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


“The Harp of Wales’ (sung for the first time) is a very graceful song, admirably 
adapted for Mr. Sims Reeves, and sung by the distinguished tenor with a refinement of 
expression which produced a magical effect _on the audience, and raised demands for 
repetition which were not to be denied.”—Datly Telegraph. f 

“©The Harp of Wales,’ beautifully sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, was unanimously 
redemanded.”"—Morning Post. 

“The other was new and sung for the first time by Mr. Sims Reeves. It is called 
the ‘ Harp of Wales,’ and isa lovely and expressive melody. it was enthusiastically 
encored.”—-Daily News. . 

“ Mr. Richards did honour to his fatherland by introducing a new song, ‘ The Harp 
of Wales,’ which is sure to become a favourite of the Cymri, who are justly proud of 
their bards. So admirably was this sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, that an encore was in- 
evitable, and the ballad was as warmly applauded the second time as the first.”— 
Musical World. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., Dépét Géneral de la Maison Brandus, de Paris ; 
244 Regent Street, corner of Little Argyll Street, where may be obtained— 


“ THE SULIOTE WAR SONG,” sung by Mr. Santley, price 3s. 

“ THE BLIND MAN & SUMMER,” sung by Miss Palmer, price 2s. 6d. 
“ETHEL,” Romance for the Pianoforte, price 2s, 

“ LEOPOLD,” Mazurka Favourite, price 28. ; 
Composed by Brinley Richards 


i 


EVANS’S 


ENGLISH HARMONIUMS 


MAY BE HAD IN EVERY POSSIBLE VARIETY, 


WITH GERMAN PEDAL REEDS (1WO OCTAVES AND A THIRD) 


WITH AND WITHOUT PERCUSSION ACTION, 
AND 


WITH SINGLE AND DOUBLE ROWS OF KEYS, 
Af prices from 10 to 140 Guineas. 
Also with a self-acting Wind Apparatus. 


THE HARMONIUM AT TEN GUINEAS 
Possesses the same superior tone and touch that characterise all Evans’s English 
Harmoniums, and is admirably suited for a Chapel or School-Room. It is in a hand~ 
some solid French-polished Oak case. 


THE HARMONIUM AT SIXTY-FIVE GUINEAS 
With Double Row of Keys, is the most perfect instrument ever manufactured. The 
demand for this Harmonium being so great, orders should be always sent in good time 
to prevent disappointment. 

Full particulars of Evans’s English Harmoniums may be had of BOOSEY and SONS, 
Holles Street, London. 
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UNDER THE DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
THE PRINCES AND PRINCESSES OF THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
AND MANY OF THE 
Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, and Distinguished Families of the Empire. 





DR. MARK’S 
GREAT NATIONAL ENTERPRISE 


Organised in 1848, and developed at his ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
MANCHESTER. 

To encourage Native Musical Talent, and to promote the general advancement of 

Music upon his New and Effective System ; also as a 

NORMAL SCHOOL 
For the Training of Masters to conduct 
CONSERVATOIRES OF MUSIC 
For little Children throughout the United Kingdom. 


Dr. Mark. 


Principal, Composer, and Conductor .. see see see ove 
" Cuarzes Ciay, M.D, 


Medical Adviser 11. ccc sce 000 00 sve coe 00 000 one 

The Rev. J. B. Witkinson, of St. John’s Church, 
Manchester, kindly superintends the Religious In- 
struction. 


Master of the General Educational Department ... ... oh. Peas, ates 


by Junior Masters. 
are vo Mr. WRIGLEY. 
Mons. RoGuter. 
***? Mr. Bearp. 
Mons. VIEUXTEMPS. 
**¢ Mr. Donovan, 
Flute, Clarionet, Oboe, and Piccolo ee Mr. Dow Lina. 
Cornet and other Brass Instruments ... «+ eo» Mr, Russet. 
Concertina (German and English)} eve . 
Vocal Classes ose se ove st ove Mr. PowELt. 
Military Drill and Calisthenics ... 


Librarian os. se oe ase one oe sre ane si 
Secretary to the College... .. «- © 000 one Mr. Squire. 


Pianoforte 00 se ove 00" ove 
Organist ooo ose ove 


Te er ey 


ee eT) 


Violin sso ove ee ne cee 000 oes ane 


Violoncello, Double Bass, and Viola... 


Sergt. FARRELL. 


Dr. MARK is open to Engagements either for 
THE FIRST ORCHESTRA, 

Consisting of 30, 40, or 50 Performers, and conducted by Dr. Mark, is composed of the 
Advanced: Pupils of the Royal College of Music, and some of the “ Little Men,” who 

erform Sacred, Classical, Operatic, and Popular Music, Also a Vocalist, Solo 

arpist, Solo Pianist, and Organist—or 

THE SECOND ORCHESTRA, 

Conducted by Mr. Wrigley, which consists of 30 Performers, and is composed of the 
* Little Men,’ who play Operatic and Popular Music, and sing favourite Airs and 
Choruses. Also a Vocalist, and Solo Instrumentalists. 


Dr. Mark begs to inform young ladies and gentlemen who are preparing for the 
profession that he affords opportunities of introducing them to the public by perform- 
ing at his concerts, 

Orphans of the musical profession, and poor children possessing musical talent, are 
admitted free, and receive a general and musical education, together with board, lodg- 
ing, and clothing, until the age of fourteen years, when they are either apprenticed to a 
trade or trained for the profession, 

Little Boys, from five to nine years of age, apprenticed for three, five, or seven 
acd by paying a moderate entrance fee to cover the expenses of instrument and 
books 


: For Prospectuses, apply direct to the Royal College of Music, Manchester. 
Visitors are admitted from Nine to Eleven, a.m., and Two to Four, p.m. every day, 
Saturdays and Sundays excepted. 





LIVERPOOL. 
ANAGERS and ARTISTES visiting LIVERPOOL 


will find it advantageous to engage the services of 


\ 
LEE, NIGHTINGALE, & CO. 


(for many years connected with the Liverpool Times, Liverpool Mail, and Liverpool 
Albion Newspapers), Painters, LIrHoGRAPHERS, ADVERTISING AGENTS, and Negws- 
PAPER CORRESPONDENTS. — Swift Court, 13 Castle Street, Liverpool, 


+ ° ° 

ANTERBURY HALL CONCERTS.—This Evening. 

C. H. Gounod’s Opera, FAUST, and selections from ‘ Dinorah,” “ Trovatore,” 

‘* Macbeth,” &c. After which, the ETHIOPIANS, consisting of Seventeen per- 

formers, organised expressly for this establishment, for the performance of Vocal and 

Instrumental Music, Comic and Sentimental, with Negro Delineations, Anecdotes, &c,. 

in addition to the usual entertainment. The Fine Arts Gallery is open from Eleven 
a.m. till Twelve p.m. 








BOOSEY & SONS’ SHILLING MUSIC, 


— 
ELEMENTARY WORKS. 


Boosey’s Shilling Pianoforte Tutor. Founded on the best 
Works extant, and including the Theory of Music, and a large variety of Exer. 
cises, Lessons, and Studies. 36 pages, 


Czerny’s 50 Best Exercises. Selected from the 101. 24 pages. 1s, 

Czerny’s Etude de la Welocite. In 3 Books, 1s. each ; or com- 
plete, 2s. 6d. : 

Czerny’s 101 Exercises. In 2 Books, 1s. each, or complete, 2s. 

Werz’s Exercises and Scales. 1s. 

Bertini’s Celebrated Studies, Op. 29, in 2 Books, 1s. each, 


Boosey’s 100 Exercises, Studies, and Extracts, for the 
VIOLIN. Selected from the Works of the Great Masters. Is, 

Boosey’s Shilling Wiolin Tutor. An entirely new system. 
Edited by George Case. 24 pages. 

Boosey’s Shilling Flute Tutor. Edited by Clinton and Pratten, 


24 pages. 
Boosey’s 100 Exercises and Studies for the Flute. Selected 


from the Works of the great Flute Composers, Edited by R. S. Pratten. Is. 

Boosey’s Shilling Cornopean Tutor. Edited by Stanton Jones, 
and including selections from the Works of Caussinus, Forestier, and Carnaud. 
24 pages. . 

Boosey’s Shilling Concertina Tater. Edited by George Case. 
26 pages. 

Boosey’s Shilling Harmonium Tator. 24 pages, large size. 


Boosey’s Shilling Singing Method. Containing Exercises and 
Solfeggi, by Balfe, Rossini, Vaccaj, Bordogni, Crescentini, &c. 24 pages. 


Rode’s 25 Caprices or Studies for the Violin. 1s, 6d. 
Fiorillo’s 36 Caprices or Studies for the Violin. 1s. 6d. 
Kreutzer’s 40 Studies or Caprices for the Violin. 1s. 6d. 


BOOKS OF TUNES, 


VIOLIN. 
De Beriot's 2 Airs for the Violin with Variations complete. 1s. 
Boosey’s 100 German W alzesby Strauss, Lanner, and Labitzky. 1s. 
Boosey's 100 Dances. Second Series. 1s, 
Boosey’s 100 Dances. First Series. 1s. 
Boosey’s 100 Reels, Country and other Dances. ls. 
Boosey’s 100 Ballads for the Violin. 1s. 
Boosey’s 100 Operatic Airs for the Violin. 1s. 
Boosey’s 10 Standard Overtures for the Violin. 


GERMAN CONCERTINA. 
Boosey’s 100 Dances and Songs for the German Con- 
CERTINA. 1s. 
CONCERTINA. 

Boosey’s 100 Dances for the Concertina. 1s, 
Boosey’s 100 Melodies for the Concertina. 1s. 
Boosey’s 100 Sacred Melodies for the Concertina. 

FLUTE. 
Boosey’s 100 Operatic Airs for the Flute. 
Boosey’s 100 Dances for the Flute. 1s. 


1s," 


Is, 


Is. 


CORNET-A-PISTONS. 
Boosey’s 100 Dances for the Cornet-a-Pistons. 1s. 
Boosey’s 100 Operatic Airs for the Cornet-a-Pistons. 1s, 
Boosey’s 25 Duets for Two Cornets-a-Pistons. 1s. 


Boosey's Complete Operas for the Flute. Price 1s. each, 
1. Les Huguenots—2. Robert le Diable—3. Masaniello—4. Ernani—5. Rigoletto 
6. Puritani—7. Sonnambula—8. Norma—9. Lucia—10, Lucrezia—11, Il Trovatore 
—12. Don Juan. 

Boosey's Complete Operas for the Violin. Price 1s. each. 
1. La Sonnambula, Bellini—2. Lucrezia Borgia, Donizetti—3. Norma, Bellini— 
4. Elisire d’Amore, Donizetti—5. Lucia di moor, Donizetti—6. Ernani, 
Verdi—7, Masaniello, Auber—8. Don Pasquale, Donizetti—9, I Puritani, Bellini— 
10. Les Huguenots, Meyerbeer—11. Il Barbiere, Rossini—12. Don Juan, Mozart 
13. Il Trovatore, Verdi—14. The Bohemian Girl, Balfe—15. La Traviata, Verdi— 
16. Rigoletto, Verdi—17. Maritana, Wallace—18. Le Prophéte, Meyerbeer—19. La 
Fille du Régiment, Donizetti—20, Luisa Miller, Verdi—21. Martha, Flotow— 
22. Satanella—23. Dinorah. 


Boosey’s Violin Classics. 
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